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OR REMINISCENCES OF WEST-POINT AND ARNOLD THE TRAITOR. 





BY A MEMBER OF THE ‘BOARD OF VISITERS.’* 





Benepict ARNOLD was a native of Connecticut; and the brick 
building in which he once kept store, although time-worn and decayed, 
is still standing at New-Haven, near the harbor, with one end over- 
grown with ivy, and in the garret may still be seen the sign he then 
used. No officer of the American army stood higher than he, in the 
confidence of the government, and the love of the people, prior to 
that dark period, when, plotting the ruin of his oppressed country, he 
effected his own, and exchanged for ever the bright and spotless 
inheritance of a soldier’s fame, for the withering curse of a nation’s 
contempt, and the unending infamy of atraitor’s name, which living, 
haunted every hour of his life, and will be fresh in the history of all 
future time. 

All writers agree that the deep pecuniary embarrassments of 
Arnold, into which bis leve of pleasure and great extravagance had 
led him, were the leading motives that impelled him to the fearful step. 
Ramsay informs us that ‘ the generosity of the States did not keep 
pace with the extravagance of their favorite officer. A sumptuous 
table and expensive equipage, unsupported by the resources of private 
fortune, unguarded by the virtues of economy, and good manage- 
ment, soon increased his debts beyond a possibility of discharging 
them. His love of pleasure produced the love of money; and that 
extinguished all sensibility to the obligations of honor and duty. 





* Tue writer, in a note to the Editor, says, that at the recent examination by the ‘ Board of 
Visiters’ of the Military Academy, an officer of the post politely suggested, during their stay, an 
excursion to ‘ Beverly’ or the ‘Robinson House,’ on the opposite side of the Hudson, about two 
miles below West Point, and memorable as the Head Quarters of General Arnot, while plotting 
with Anpre the surrender of his country. The deep interest excited by tire scene where one of 
the most striking events of the Revolution had its inception and melancholy termination, induced 
our correspondent to recall and arrange, in a methodical form, the ‘ scattered legends of the past, 
which time had almost obliterated.’ The result is here given to tlie reader; who will scarcely faid 
te share the impressions of the writer. Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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The calls of luxury were pressing, and demanded gratification, 
although at the expense of fame and country. Contracts were made, 
speculations entered into, and partnerships instituted, which could not 
bear investigation. Oppression, extortion, misapplication of public 
money and property, furnished him with the farther means of grati- 
fying his favorite passions. In these circumstances, a change of sides 
afforded the only hope of evading a scrutiny, and at the same time 
held out a prospect of replenishing his exhausted coffers. 

In the midst of his desperation, his funds gone, detection unavoid- 
able, he resolved to unburden his griefs to the French envoy ; and 
mingling in their detail the ‘ingratitude’ of his country, to seek from 
the sympathy of a foreigner the means to retrieve his shattered for- 
tunes. The application was not only unsuccessful, but was rejected 
with such disdain, and accompanied with such bitter rebuke, as to 
add greatly to the desperation of Arnold. Thus baffled and mortified, 
he was at last driven, by his impetuous feelings, into the fatal project 
of selling his country ; that country which had heaped hover after 
honor upon him, with prodigal kindness ; which had given him birth, 
and placed his name high upon the roll of her great and distinguished 
men; whose shores were covered witha mercenary foe, seeking her 
subjugation ; that country, in fine, whose soldiery were barefoot and 
starving, amid the storms of winter, and which, poor in every thing 
but her reliance on God, her valor, and the bravery of ber people, 
had no hoarded gold with which to win back to love and duty the 
traitor to her standard and her righteous cause. 

After the British evacuated Philadelphia, many families were left, 
who were disaffected toward the Americans, and among others, that of 
Mr. Epwarp Surpren, afterward Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 
His beautiful and accomplished daughter had been the ‘ toast’ of all 
the British officers, of whom none stood higher in the estimation of 
the family than Major Joun ANpre. With him Miss Shippen was 
in the habit of constant and friendly correspondence. Arnold was 
not an unmoved spectator of the young lady’s beauty and worth; 
and having made an offer of his hand and heart, was accepted, and 
thus entered a family hostile to his country, and whose interest and 
pleasure it would naturally be, to win from the cause of the ‘ rebels’ 
to that of the king one so well known to fame. The acquaintance 
with Major André commenced at this time; and even then the deter- 
mination of Arnold was formed, to make André the instrument by 
which the hellish plot was to be consummated. Arnold had been for 
some time leading an inactive life, having been excused from duty, 
owing to the wounds be had received: but he became suddenly 
anxious for active service in the field. His first effort was to procure 
at the hands of General Wasuineton the command of West Point, 
then universally esteemed the’ most important military post in the 
country. He succeeded in this, and established his head quarters at 
‘ Beverly’ or ‘ Robinson House,’ on the eastern side of the Hudson 
river, about two miles below West Point. ‘This place bad belonged 
to one Beverly Robinson, who having taken up arms with the British 
against his country, forfeited his property. The main part of the 
army was at this time down the Hudson, between ‘ Dobbs’ Ferry’ 
and ‘ Tappan.’ General La Fayette had employed, at his own ex- 
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pense, in New-York, several spies, who were to furnish him secret 
intelligence of the movements of the enemy. Arnold applied to him 
for their names and address, on the pretence: that they could commu- 
nicate with him with greater facility, and he would then send the in- 
formation to La Fayette; but the request was promptly refused, as 
some old-fashioned notions of honor seemed to forbid it. Arnold, 
after his marriage, encouraged Mrs. Arnold in keeping up the cor- 
respondence with Major Andre, and thus, although unknown to 
herself, the devoted wife was made one of the tools by which 
American liberty was to be crushed. In a little time Arnold com- 
menced a direct correspondence with André, the letters of the former 
being signed ‘Gustavus,’ and of the latter, ‘John Anderson.’ For some 
time Sir Henry Clinton did not know the real author; but he soon 
became satisfied, from a chain of circumstances, that it was General 
Arnold. The grand project of securing West Point, with all its 
dependant posts, stores, and property, was of such vast importance, 
that Sir Henry Clinton deemed no expense or trouble too great to 
effect it. It being now known tothe British commander that Arnold 
was in fact the person with whom the correspondence commenced, 
measures were taken to perfect the details of the system of villan 
which he proposed. Arnold requested that Major André should be 
the person to hold communication with him, and Clinton accordingly 
deputed him. 

Major John André was intended for commercial life, and had 
entered upon its busy employments; but the abrupt and sad termi- 
nation of his addresses to a young English lady, whose father forbade 
the union, drove him to the excitement of military life; and, for- 
saking England, he sought in the fascination of military glory, a for- 
getfulness of his bitter fate. He was taken prisone? of war soon 
after he entered the army; and when searched, he concealed in his 
mouth a miniature of his lady love, which in happier days his own 
pencil had sketched, and which in distant lands and amidst other 
scenes, he wore as memory’s talisman ; the silent, though still loved 
companion of life’s weary pilgrimage. He was a most graceful, 
elegant, and accomplished gentleman, and ripe scholar ;, passionately 
fond of the fine arts, and a finished master of painting and drawing. 
He was the favorite of the whole army, and into every domestic 
circle was welcomed.as a friend and brother. Such was the man 
selected to conduct the delicate and dangerous negotiation, which 
had for its unholy aim the base surrender of America; such the man 
with whose aid Benedict Arnold was to strike a blow at the heart of 
that country, under whose ‘stripes and stars’ he had fought Freedom’s 
battles ; from whose gory fields he had borne away the wounds and 
scars which are the soldier’s best certificates, and the mute pleaders 
for a copntry’s gratitude. 


It wa’ the original int of Arnold to receive André within 


the lines, at his own Heaé#@ifarters, and to arrange there the whole 
plan of operations. At that time, part of the army was stationed at 


Salem, a town on the eastern side of the Hudson, some distance from 
the pee! under the command of Colonel Sheldon. He had been 
tol 









ral Arnold that he expected a person from New-York 
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whom he wished to meet at Sheldon’s quarters, and desired instant 
notice of his arrival. A letter was then written, informing André of 
this arrangement: to this he replied, in the enigmatical style which 
distinguished all their correspondence, that he would be at ‘ Dobbs’ 
Ferry’ at a certain time. Arnold left West Point in the afternoon of 
the tenth of September, went down the river in his barge to ‘ King’s 
Ferry,’ passed the night at the house of Joshua Smith, and went early 
next morning down to ‘ Dobbs’ Ferry.’ André had arrived the night 
before, but not finding Arnold, and fearing mistake, he returned to 
New-York. Another meeting was fixed for the 20th. Arnold then 
wrote to Major Tallmadge, commandant at one of the out-posts, that 
if a man calling himself ‘John Anderson’ arrived at his station, to 
send him without delay to Head-Quarters, escorted by two dragoons. 
Sir Henry Clinton, in order to afford means of easier intercourse and 
escape, had sent Colonel Beverly Robinson up the river, in the sloop 
of war VuLTurRE, with orders to stop at ‘ Teller’s Point.’ A letter 
from the Vulture, addressed to General Putnam, (known not to be 
there,) reached Arnold, and was of course understood to apprize him 
that André was on board. ; 

On that very day, and but a few hours after the boat had carried 
the letter on shore, General WaAsHINGTON and his suite crossed the 
Hudson at ‘King’s Ferry,’ in Arnold’s barge, the Vulture then in 
full view below; and while WasutNneton was viewing her with his 
glass, Arnold is said to have betrayed great uneasiness. It is worthy 
of remark, that before André left New-York, he was expressly ordered 
by Sir Henry Clinton not to change his dress, nor to go within the 
American lines, and on no account to take any papers. 

Arnold employed a man by the name of Joshua Smith to aid him 
generally in the prosecution of his plan, although it is now generally 
believed that he never did communicate to Smith the purpose he had 
in view. Smith was to bring André on shore from the Vulture, and 
‘Smith’s house,’ in case of ultimate necessity, was to be the place of 
negociation. At Arnold’s request, Smith sent all his family away 
except the servants. Being furnished with a boat and pass, and 
assisted by two brothers by the name of Colqhoun, who were forced 
very reluctantly to go, he went off to the Vulture, with orders to 
bring Mr. Anderson on shore. The oars were muffled, the night was 
tranquil and serene ; the stars shone brightly above them ; the water 
was calm and unruffled; and the gentle air floated mildly by. The 
work of treason went noiselessly on, and the whispers of conscience 
found no echo, save in the heart where they originated. 

Smith was shown into the cabin of the Vulture, into which soon 
after Colonel Robinson brought a man, whom he introduced as Mr. 
Anderson. He was in full uniform, but over it he wore a blue 
travelling coat. They left the Vulture, and landed at the foot of a 
mountain called the ‘ Long Clove,’ on the west margin of the river, 
about six miles below ‘ Stony Point. “S88 exact spot for the first in- 
terview had been fixed, and to this place’ Arnold had ridden from 
Smith’s house. And there, in the darkness of night, amid its still- 
ness and gloom, stood the arch-traitor of America, and the flower of 
England’s chivalry! It was a picture worthy of a master péiigil. 
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At their feet lay the mighty but tranquil Hudson; above and around 
them, were the towering monuments of God’s omnipotence, that 


‘Proclaim the eternal Architect on high, 
Who stamps on all his works his own eternity.’ 


This conference was continued the greater part of the night; and 
when the wasting of the tide, and the near approach of day-light, 
was urged by Smith as a reason for its termination, the parties agreed 
to proceed to ‘ Smith’s House.’ The boat was sent off, and Arnold 
and André proceeded on horseback. Near the house, the challenge 
of a sentinel gave André the unwelcome and startling intelligence 
that he was within the American lines ; but it was too late to retreat. 
The recollection of the positive orders of Sir Henry Clinton was 
vivid and distinct : but more time was necessary to accomplish the 
great object of his mission; and he dared the peril, with the cher- 
ished belief that he was serving acceptably the cause of his king 
and country. ; 

Soon after the parties had reached Smith’s, a heavy cannonading 
was heard down the river, which proved to be against the ‘ Vulture,’ 
and caused her to change her position. After breakfast, Arnold and 
André were left together ; and in the course of the day the nefari- 
ous scheme was finished, and the conditions settled. But so secret 
were all the proceedings, that to this hour the veil has never been 
entirely removed from the transaction. The grave has closed over 
the actors in the great drama. Fancy has run wild with conjecture, 
yet the minute details have not transpired, and never can. Enough, 
however, is known to verify the truth of Walpole’s remark, that 
‘ every man has his price :’ how derogatory soever to the nobler feel- 
ings of our nature, it yet found its practical illustration in the mise- 
rable Arnold. Various conjectures have been indulged as to the price 
paid by the British; and the better opinion seems to be, (but even 
that is little else than conjecture,) that he received ten thousand 
pounds sterling, in exchange for that brilliant reputation, ‘ which the 
wealth of a world ought to have been insufficient to purchase.’ 

André was then furnished with the following papers: I. Artillery 
orders, recently published at West Point, directing the disposition of 
each corps in case of alarm. II. An estimate of the American force 
at West Point and its dependencies. III. An estimate of the num- 
ber of men requisite to man the works. IV. A return of the ord- 
nance in the different forts, redoubts, and batteries. V. Remarks on 
the works at West Point, describing the construction of each, and 
its strength or weakness. VI. A Report of a Council of War lately 
held at Head-Quarters, containing hints respecting the probable ope- 
rations of the campaign, and which had been sent by General Wasn- 
inGToNn to Arnold, a few days before, requesting his opinion on the 
subjects to which it referred. ‘These papers were all in the hand- 
writing of Arnold, and bore his signature! At Arnold’s request, the 
papers were all put by André between his feet and stockings, and in 
the event of detection, were to be destroyed. It was then farther 


arranged, that André was to return immediately to, New-York ; that 
the British troops already embarked under the pretext of an expedi- 
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tion to the Chesapeake, were to be ready at a moment’s warning to 
ascend the river; the post at West Point was to be weakened by 
such a disposition of its treops as would leave no adequate force 
for its defence: as soon as it was known to Arnold that the Bri- 
tish troops were coming up the river, parties of soldiers were to be 
sent out from the garrison to certain distant points, under pre- 
tence of meeting the enemy, while the British landed, and were to 
march upon the undefended garrison by other and different routes. 
These details being all arranged, André was furnished with several 
different passes, to be used in case of emergency. The next ques- 
tion was, how he should get back to New-York? André insisted 
that he should be put on board the Vulture, but to this Smith inter- 
posed so many serious obstacles, that the matter was still unsettled 
when Arnold and André parted —to meet no more on this side the 
grave. 

After Arnold had departed, Smith positively refused to incur the 
hazard of rowing down to the Vulture; and much to the chagrin 
and disappointment of André, he was compelled to adopt the only 
alternative, a journey back by land. Smith agreed to accompany 
him until he should have passed beyond the American posts. Arnold 
had, after much difficulty, prevailed on André to exchange his mili- 
tary for acitizen’sdress. Smith was still the dupe of Arnold’s cun- 
ning. He neither knew the rank, the name, nor the business of his 
illustrious guest ; and when, with the natural curiosity which such 
an occurrence would arouse, he inquired why a man coming in a 
civil capacity, and on commercial business, should be dressed in full 
uniform, he was told it was Mr. Anderson’s ambition to be consi- 
dered a man of consequence, and that he had borrowed from an ac- 
quaintance the military costume in which he appeared; but now 
that he was compelled to return by land, a citizen’s dress would be 
obviously more proper. With this plausible reasoning, Smith was 
so well satisfied, that he furnished André from his own wardrobe 
with the necessary apparel. Just before sunset, he and Smith, ac- 
companied by a negro servant of the latter, proceeded to ‘ King’s 
Ferry,’ and crossed the River from ‘Stony Point’ to ‘ Verplanck’s 
Point.’ In pursuing the route which was considered most safe, they 
met with many of Smith’s acquaintances, with whom he drank and 
joked, but suffered no interruption until near Crompond, where they 
were hailed by the sentinel of a patrolling party, by whose captain 
they were examined. The pass signed by Arnold was produced, 
and ended all farther delay ; but the worthy captain of the guard was 
so urgent that they should not incur the personal danger of farther 
travel that night, that Smith resolved, greatly to the annoyance of 
André, to stop, and in the humble cottage of Andreas Miller, an 
honest old farmer, they found rest for the night. 

Early in the morning, they proceeded on the road leading to 
Pine’s Bridge, and about two miles beyond it partook of a frugal 
breakfast at the house of a good Dutch woman, who, though plun- 
dered by the marauders, was enabled to spread before them a repast 
of hasty-pudding and milk, accompanied, we doubt not, with an 
honest welcome, and a woman’s blessing. After breakfast, Smith 
divided with André his small stock of paper money, took his final 
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leave, and with his servant returned to Peekskill, and thence to Fish- 
kill, whither he had sent his family during the memorable scenes 
that had occurred at his house. On his way back, he took occasion 
to call at ‘ Beverly,’ dined with General Arnold, and gave him a full 
account of Mr. Anderson’s progress, and where he had left bim. 
When Smith and André parted, it was understood that André would 
pursue the route through ‘ White Plains, avoiding the river roads, 
and thus reach New-York ; but instead of that, he turned off toward 
the Hudson, taking the Tarrytown road. 

It so happened, that the same morning on which André passed 
Pine’s Bridge, seven persons, who resided near the Hudson, on the 
neutral ground, agreed to go out in company and watch the road, to 
intercept any suspicious stragglers, or droves of cattle, that might be 
passing toward New-York. Three of this party, Jomn Pavu.pine, 
Davin Wittiams, and Isaac Van Wart, were concealed near the 
road, inthe bushes. About half a mile north of Tarrytown, and a 
few hundred yards from the Hudson, the road crosses a small brook, 
from each side of which the ground rises into a hill, which at 
that time was covered over with trees and underbush. At this point 
Major André was stopped. After an examination of his passports, 
he was suffered to proceed; but immediately after, one of the men, 
thinking that he perceived something singular in his appearance, 
called him back. André asked them where they were from: ‘ From 
down below,’ they replied; meaning from New-York. Too frank 
to suspect a snare, André answered, ‘ And so aml.’ He was then 
closely searched, and the papers found concealed in his stockings. 
They were examined, and Paulding said, ‘He is a spy!’ André 
made the most liberal offers to his captors to procure his release, but 
invain. He was carried by them a prisoner to North Castle, one of 
the American posts, and there surrendered to Colonel Jameson, the 
officer in command. 

As a reward for the virtuous and patriotic conduct of Paulding, 
Williams, and Van Wart, Congress voted to each an annuity for life 
of two hundred dollars, and a silver medal, having on one side a 


shield, inscribed ‘ Fipetiry,’ and on the other the motto, ‘ Vinctt amor 
patria.’ 


Colonel Jameson, after a careful examination of the papers, not- 


withstanding the fact that they were all in the hand-writing, and bore 
the signature of Arnold,and carried on their face the indisputable evi- 
dence of his treason, ordered the prisoner to be sant directly to Arnold ! 
This conduct was indeed most extraordinary, and justified the remark 
of General WasuineTON, ‘that either on account of his egregious 
folly, or bewildered conception, he seemed lost in astonishment, and 
not to know what he was doing.’ The prisoner was accordingly sent 
off to Head-Quarters, and the papers despatched by an express to Ge- 
neral Wasuineton. Major Tallmadge, the second officer in command 
under Colonel Jameson, was absent from the post when the prisoner 
was brought in; but having returned very shortly after the guard 
had departed with him, and being apprized of the facts, he at once 
declared his full conviction of Arnold’s treason, and urged se earnestly 
that the prisoner should not be sent to Head-Quarters, that Colonel 
Jameson yielded a reluctant assent that an express should be in- 
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stantly despatched ; and in a ene: hours Lisuenent Allen returned 
with André to North Castle ; from thence he was removed for greater 
security to Salem, and placed under the charge of Major Tallmadge. 
Upon reaching this post, André found that he was not to be taken to 
Arnold; and utterly despairing of escape or concealment, he wrote 
his first letter to General WasuineTon, dated ‘Salem, 24th Septem- 
ber, 1780,’ in which, with a soldier’s frankness, he disclosed his situ- 
ation, and all his proceedings. He then handed the letter open to 
Major Tallmadge, who read it with strong emotion, and sealed and 
forwarded it to General WasuineTon. 2 

The commander-in-chief was then on his way from Hartford, and 
changing the route which he had first proposed, came by the way of 
West Point. At Fishkill he met the French minister, M. de la Lu- 
zerne, who had been to visit Count Rochambeau at Newport, and he 
remained that night with the minister. Very early next morning he 
sent off his luggage, with orders to the men to go with it as quickly 
as possible to ‘ Beverly,’ and give Mrs. Arnold notice that he would 
be there at breakfast. When the General and his suite arrived oppo- 
site West Point, he was observed to turn his horse into a narrow road 
that led to the river. La Fayette remarked, ‘ General, you are going 
in a wrong direction ; you know Mrs. Arnold is waiting breakfast for 
us.” WasHINGTON good naturedly remarked: ‘Ah, 1 know you 
young men are all in love with Mrs. Arnold, and wish to get where 
she is as soon as possible. You may go and take your breakfast with 
her, and tell her not to wait for me: I must ride down and exa- 
mine the redoubts on this side of the river.’ The officers, however, 
with the exception of two of the aids, remained. When the aids 
arrived at ‘ Beverly,’* they found the family waiting ; and having com- 
municated the message of General Wasunineton, Arnold, with his 
family and the two aids, sat down to breakfast. Before they had 
finished, a messenger arrived in great haste, and handed General 
Arnold a letter, which he read with deep and evident emotion. 

The self-control of the soldier enabled Arnold to suppress the 
agony he endured after reading this letter. He rose hastily from the 
table; told the aids that his immediate presence was required at 
West Point; and desired them so to inform General WasHINneTON, 
when he arrived. Having first ordered a horse to be ready, he has- 
tened to Mrs. Arnold's chamber, and there, with a bursting heart, dis- 
closed to her his dreadful position, and that they must part, perhaps 
for ever.t Struck with horror at the painful intelligence, this fond 
and devoted wife swooned, and fell senseless at his feet. In this 
state he left her, hurried down stairs, and mounting his horse, rode 


+ 





* As ‘ Beverly’ orthe ‘ Robinson House’ has been frequently referred to, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to state, that the Board of Visiters, on Monday, the first of June, visited this justly celebrated 
spot, and under the guidance and polite attention of Lieutenant Tuomas B. ARDEN, of the Military 
Academy, stood in the room where Arnold was at breakfast, when the letter was received that 
announced the arrest of André, and the discovery of his treason. The property now belongs to 
Ricuaxp D. Arpen, Esq., and adjoins his own romantic and beautiful ‘ Ardenia,’ whence no ‘ visi- 
ter’ departs, who can ever forget the generous‘ Highland welcome.’ Mr. ArDeN, with a true patri- 
otism that does him honor, has permitted uo alteration of the interior of the house. The same low 
ceiling, large and uncovered joists, the same polished tiles around the fire-places, and the absence 
ef all ornament which marks the progress of modern architecture, preserve complete the interest 
which the stirring incidents of that period have flung around the‘ Robinson House.’ 

t We also visited this chamber, which remains unaltered. Over the mantel is carved in the wood 
work: ‘G. Wauuis, Lieut. VL. Mass. Regt.’ 
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with all possible speed, to the river. In doing so, Arnold did not 
keep the main road, but passed down the mountain, pursuing a by- 
path through the woods, which Lieutenant Arden pointed out, and 
which is now called‘ Arnold's Path.’ Near the foot of the mountain, 
where the path approaches the main road, a weeping willow, planted 
there no doubt by some patriot hand, stands, in marked contrast 
with the forest trees which encircle and surround it, to point out to 
the inquiring tourist the very pathway of the traitor. 

In our interesting visit, we were accompanied by the superinten- 
dent, Major DE.arie.p, and in the barges kindly ordered for our ac- 
commodation, we were rowed to ‘ Beverly Dock,’ and landed at the 
spot where André took boat to aid his escape. He was rowed to the 
‘Vulture,’ and using a white handkerchief, created the impression 
that it was a flag-boat : it was therefore suffered to pass. He made 
himself known to Captain Sutherland, of the Vulture, and then call- 
ing on board the leader of the boatmen who had rowed him off, in- 
formed him that he and his crew were all prisoners of war. This 
disgraceful and most unmanly appendix to his treason, was consi- 
dered so contemptible, by the captain, that he permitted the man to 
go on shore, on his parol of honor, to procure clothes for himself and 
comrades. ‘This he did, and returned the same day. When they 
arrived in New-York, Sir Henry Clinton, holding in just contempt 
such a wanton act of meanness, set them all at liberty. 

When General Wasutneron reached ‘ Beverly,’ and was informed 
that Arnold had departed for West Point, he crossed directly over, 
expecting tofindhim. Surprised to learn that he had not been there, 
after examining the works he returned. General Hamilton bad re- 
mained at ‘ Beverly,’ and as WasnineTon and his suite were walking 
up the mountain road, from ‘ Beverly Dock,’ they met General Ham- 
ilton, with anxious face and hurried step, coming toward them. A 
brief and suppressed conversation took place between W asHINTON 
and himself, and they passed on rapidly to the house, where the 
papers that WasHineTon’s change of route had prevented his receiv- 
ing, had been delivered that morning; and being represented to 
Hamilton as of great and pressing importance, were by him opened, 
and the dreadful secret disclosed. Instant measures were adopted 
to intercept Arnold, and prevent his escape, but in vain. General 
Wasaineton then communicated the facts to La Fayette and Knox, 
and said to the former, ‘ more in sorrow than in anger,’ ‘ Whom can 
we trust now? He also went up to see Mrs. Arnold; but even 
WasHINneToN could carry to her no consolation. Her grief was al- 
most frenzied ; and in its wildest moods, she spoke of General Wasu- 
INGTON as the murderer of her child. It seemed that she had not 
the remotest idea of her husband’s treason; and she had even 
schooled her heart to feel more for the cause of America, from her 
regard for those who professed to love it. Her husband’s glory was 
her dream of bliss — the requiem chant for her infant’s repose ; and 
she was found, alas! as many a confiding heart has oft been found, 


‘To cling like ivy round a worthless thing.’ 


Arnold wrote to General WasnineTon, declaring the innocence of 
VOL. XVI. 27 
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André ; that he came on shore under his protection, and was not an- 
swerable for any wrong of Arnold’s, and soliciting also protection 
and kindness for his wife, who, he remarked, ‘ was as good and inno- 
cent as an angel, and incapable of doing wrong.’ 

WasuineTon took active measures to guard against the treason. 
Not knowing how far the poison had spread, or who of all those 
about him had been affected by it, he was compelled to a course, which, 
while it did not distrust any one in particular of his brave compa- 
triots in arms, yet extended over all the tireless vigilance of an eye 
sleepless in its country’s service. André was sent under a strong guard 
to Head-Quarters at Beverly, where he arrived in the custody of Ma- 
jor Tallmadge, onthe morning of the 26th. WasniNcTon made many 
inquiries of Major Tallmadge, but declined to have the prisoner 
brought into his presence, and never did see him while in the hands 
of the Americans. André was next taken to West Point, where he 
remained until the morning of the 28th, when he was remqved down 
the river in a barge, to Stony Point, and thenee, under an escort of 
cavalry, to ‘Tappan.’ Some doubt has existed whether André was 
ever at West Point; but it is on record, on the authority of Colonel 
Tallmadge, who personally attended André, from the moment of his 
arrest to that of his execution, that he was carried to West Point, 
but not imprisoned there. 

In passing down the river, he conversed freely with Major Tall- 
madge, pointed out a piece of table-land on the western shore, where 
he was to have landed, and pointing to old Fort Putnam, which still 
stands in lofty grandeur, almost undecayed by time, the constant 
resort of the pilgrim patriot, he detailed the projected course of the 
British up the mountain to its attack ; and I learn that so well had the 
preparations been conducted, that the scaling-ladders with which the 
walls were to be passed, were found afterward, concealed, ready for 
service, and some of which were preserved until within a few years, 
by an aged patriot, as relics of that remote period ; and even now may 
be seen in the drill-house at West Point, a portion of the huge chain 
that was stretched across the Hudson, just below West Point, to ob- 
struct the British shipping, and several links of which Arnold had 
caused to be cut, that the enemy could break it with the greater faci- 
lity. On their way to Tappan, Major André was very anxious to 
know what would be the result of his capture; and when Major 
Tallmadge could no longer evade a direct reply, however painful to 
his feelings, he told this short and simple story : ‘ I had a much-loved 
class mate in Yale college, by the name of Natuan Hate,* who en- 
tered the army in 1775. Immediately after the battle of Long-Island, 
General WasuInTonN wanted information of the strength, position, and 
probable movements of the enemy. Captain Hale tendered his ser- 
vices, went over to Brooklyn, was taken just as he was passing the 
out-posts of the British, on his return.’ Turning to André, Major 


Pa said, with emphasis: ‘Do you know the sequel of that 
story § 


‘ Yes,’ said André; ‘ he was hung as 2 spy; but surely you do not 
consider his case and mine alike ? 


* See Knicxernocxer for January, (838: p. 54. 
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Major Tallmadge replied : ‘ Yes, precisely similar, and sumilar will 
be your fate!’ From that moment, the dejection of his spirits was 
striking and painful. 

On the 29th of September, General Wasnincton summoned a 
board of officers, consisting of six majors general and eight briga- 
diers. They were directed to examine the case of Major André, 
and to report the facts, with their opinion of the nature of the trans- 
action, and its punishment. When the prisoner was brought before 
them, the president informed him that he was at perfect liberty to 
withhold an answer to any questions put tohim. Declining to avail 
himself of any legal or technical rights, he proceeded to give a brief 
narrative of all that had occurred, between his landing from the Vul- 
ture and his capture: and stated expressly that he did not come on 
shore under the protection of a flag of truce. His deportment was 
manly, dignified, and delicate; and while he sought no disguise or 
concealment of the part he had played in this transaction, he was 
scrupulously careful not to disclose the names or acts of others. After® 
full consideration, the Board of Officers reported the facts in detail, 
and their opinion that Major André ought to be considered a spy, 
and that, according to the laws and usage of nations, he should suffer 
death. The voice of humanity pleaded loudly for mercy to Major 
André, but the stern realities of the scene which might have}! been 
presented, had his agency been successful, forbade all hope. Inexo- 
rable justice, and the stern decrees of the law, alike required an ex- 
ample, which should not only prove a warning to all traitors in time 
to come, but convince the American people that their cause was in 
the hands of men who ‘ knew their rights, and knowing dared main- 
tain them.’ Appeals the most powerful were made, and no human 
effort left untried, to induce WaAsHINGTON to save André, but in vain. 
His heart was full of the milk of human kindness ; his sympathies 
were all enlisted for the interesting prisoner, whose life was in his 
hands ; and it required the firmness of a Roman father, to withstand 
the promptings of his own generous nature. But he never shrunk 
from the rigid performance of a public duty, or permitted his heart 
to dictate what honor and patriotism alike forbade. 

One plan, however, suggested itself to Wasnineton, by which, if 
successful, the life of André might be spared; and that was, to 
exchange André for Arnold. It was a forlorn hope; but the bare 
attempt proves the nobility of the heart that would make the sugges- 
tion. WasuineTon knew that an open proposal of this kind to the 
British commander would be likely, from its very publicity, to be 
rejected, and he therefore adopted an expedient. He despatched 
Captain Aaron Ogden, of New-Jersey, who was at that time, with 
WasnineTon, ardently engaged in the cause of his country, with the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, to Sir Henry Clinton; and he 
was directed to remain at Jersey City all night, after delivering his 
despatches ; and in the course of the evening, which he would spend 
with the British officers, to speak of the arrest of André, and to 
suggest the certainty of his death, unless he could be exchanged for 
Arnold, After supper, he accordingly introduced this subject of 
painful interest, and found ready listeners. When he spoke of the 
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exchange, one of the officers eagerly inquired if he had authority 
for that remark: ‘No,’ said Captain Ogden, ‘not directly from 
General WasutNneTon ; but | think if the proposal is made, he would 
agree to it. The officer who made the inquiry was seen shortly to 
leave the room: crossing the river to New-York, he went directly to 
Sir Henry Clinton, and detailed the remarks of Captain Ogden. 
The next morning, the same officer observed, in a careless manner, 
to Captain Ogden, as he was about to depart, that the exchange which 
he had spoken of could not be made: ‘it would be such a violation 
of honor and military principle, that he knew Sir Henry Clinton 
would not listen to the idea for a moment.’ Failing in this, General 
WasuincTon determined on still another plan to save the life of 
André. He sent for Major Lee, and said to him: 

‘I have sent for you, in the expectation that you have some one in 
your corps, who is willing to undertake a delicate and hazardous 
project. Whoever comes forward, will confer a great obligation upon 

‘me personally, and in behalf of the United States I will reward him 
amply. No time isto be lost: he must proceed, if possible, to-night. 
I intend to seize Arnold, and save André.’ 

Major Lee selected a man by the name of Champe, a Virginian, 
of tried courage, and inflexible perseverance. He was sent for, and 
the plan proposed. He was to desert, and escape to New-York; to 
appear friendly with the enemy ; to watch Arnold, and upon some fit 
opportunity, with the assistance of some one whom he could trust, 
to seize him, and conduct him to an appointed place on the river, 
where boats should be in readiness to bear them away. Champe 
agreed to undertake the mission, and departed. Soon after he arrived 
in New-York, he was sent to Sir Henry Clinton, who treated him 
kindly, questioned him very closely, gave him a couple of guineas, 
and recommended him to Arnold, who was anxious to procure 
American recruits. He enlisted in Arnold’s legion, and had daily 
opportunities of watching the General. He discovered that it was 
his custom to return home about twelve o’clock every night, and to 
walk in his garden before retiring. This hour was fixed upon as the 
period when Champe was to seize him. He then wrote to Major 
Lee, fixing the third day after for a party of dragoons to meet him at 
Hoboken, where he hoped to place Arnold in their hands. Every 
thing was prepared by Champe and his associates for the arrest ; but 
this second attempt was doomed to fail. On the day preceding the 
night fixed for the execution of the plot, Arnold had removed his 
quarters to another part of the city, to superintend the embarkation 
of troops, and the American legion was all placed on board one of 
the transport ships. And thus it happened that John Champe, instead 
of having the glory of delivering Arnold to the Americans, was safely 
deposited on board one of the transports, and carried to Virginia. 
Thus ended the second attempt of General WaAsHINGTON to save 
the unfortunate André. The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry 
were laid before a board of officers, by Sir Henry Clinton, and a 
deputation of three persons appointed to wait on General W asHINGTON, 
and renew the efforts to save the life of André. The negotiation 
was conducted by General Robertson for the British, and by Genera] 
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Greene, for the Americans ; but it produced no change in the opinion 


and determination of General WasuHINeTOon. 

When the sentence of death was communicated to Major André, 
he manifested no surprise or concern, having evidently been pre- 
pared for the result. His only desire seemed to be, that he might 
die the death of a soldier, and not be hung as a felon. “This wish 
was repeated in a most impressive letter to General WasnHINeTon, 
but it could not be. The rules of grim-visaged War pointed out the 
gibbet, and the gentle and pathetic appeals of mercy could neither 
change the mode, nor win from death respite, reprieve, or furlough. 
The time for execution was fixed for the second of October, at twelve 
o’clock. Even within a step of the grave, the elegant accomplish- 
ments of this interesting man contributed to throw a light veil over 
the brief future, and enabled him to leave a sketch, which at this day 
possesses great interest. In the ‘Trumbull Gallery,’ at Yale college, 
1s a pen-and-ink drawing, taken by him on the morning of his execu- 
tion. It is his own likeness, seated ata table in his guard-room; and 
was presented to Mr. Tomlinson, officer of the guard. 

The fatal day at length arrived. André partook of his breakfast, 
which had been sent every day during his confinement from Wasa- 
INGTON’s own table; and after having shaved and dressed, he placed 
his hat on the table, and said cheerfully to the officer of the guard, 
that he was ready at any moment. The concourse of people was 
immense. Nearly allthe general and field officers, except W AsHINGTON 
and his staff, were present. Major André walked from the stone 
house, where he had been confined, between two subaltern officers, 
arm inarm. Until his near approach to the gallows, he had believed 
that his request to be shot would have been granted ; and the dread- 
ful disappointment caused a momentary shudder. He stepped into 
the wagon beneath the gallows, and took from his pocket two white 
handkerchiefs: with one his arms were loosely pinioned, and with 
the other, after removing his hat and stock, he bandaged his eyes, 
with perfect composure. He then slipped the noose over his head, 
and adjusted it to his neck, without any assistance. Colonel Scammel 
now informed him that he had an opportunity to speak, if he desired 
it. He raised the bandage from his eyes, and said: ‘I pray you to 
bear me witness that 1 meet my fate like a brave man.’ In another 
instant, his spirit had passed to the God who gave it. 

Such was the melancholy fate of a man, whose rare accomplishments 
had procured for him the friendship and confidence of all to whom he 
was known. In ten short days, his fairest hopes had been blighted, and 
his brightest visions dispersed. But it was his singular fortune to die not 
more beloved by his friends, than lamented by his enemies, whose cause 
he had sought to ruin, and by whose hands his life was justly taken. 
There are few Americans who can look back upon the fate of André 
without deep regret. His name isembalmed in every generous heart ; 
and while we condemn his great error, and approve the sentence of 
his judges, we can truly grieve that a life of so much promise was 
destined to such an ignominious doom. 

The remains of Major André, which had been interred within a few 
feet of the place of execution, were removed in 1821, under the 
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direction of Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul at New-York, and sent 
to England. They were deposited in Westminster Abbey, where a 


monument, erected by order of the king, marks the last resting-place 
of Major John André, 


‘When cold in the grave lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults arias follies forgot by thee, then ; 

Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, 
Weep o’er them in silence, and close it again.’ 


Arnold received a commission as lieutenant-colonel in the British 
army, and continued actively engaged during the war against his 
country. After its termination, he was busily employed in commer- 
cial pursuits in the West Indies, and at last removed to England. 
But there, as here, he was shunned and despised by all honorable 
men; and after enduring the pangs of a guilty heart, the mark of 
scorn, even in the very land to which he had fled, the poor miserable 
outcast sunk to the grave, closing a life of guilt and shame, ‘ unwept, 
unhonored and unsung,’ having secured an infamy of fame, which 
time can never efface. When all things else shall be forgotten, then, 
and not till then, will ARNotp and Treason cease to be regarded as 
synonymous terms : 


*O’er his grave shall the raven wing flap, 
He, the false hearted!’ 


Salem, (N. J.,) July, 1840. 


TO ONE ABSENT. 


I. 


In the past Eternity, 

Day has sunk, and time is sweeping 
Through the midnight, silently ; 

Earth beneath the moon lies sleeping, 
Like a bride, in silvery veil ; 

O’er the hills the warm Night blushes, 
Thoughts, like stars, grow few and pale, 

From the heart deep passion gushes. 


Il. 


Far away thou view’st the stars, 
Where blue girdling mountains bound thee, 
Where the distant cataract jars, 
And old forests sigh around thee; 
While with me the moon’s soft rays 
On the rippling brine are gleaming; 
On each sinking star I gaze, 
O’er the western hill-tops beaming. 


Itt. 


When from me their glimmerings fade, 
They but seem to hasten near thee; 
Oft my heart implores their aid, 
Many a murmur’d vow to bear thee; 
Still as rolls the sparkling sphere, 
Blessings fast to thee are flying, 
Every star a messenger 
Of a love unchang’d, undying ! 


Providence, (R. I.,) July, 1840. CLaReNnce HERBERT. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAND-FEVER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW HOME.’ 





Tue years 1835 and 1636 will long be remembered by the Western 
settler — and perhaps by some few people at the East, too — as the 
period when the madness of speculation in lands had reached a point 
to which no historian of the time will ever be able to do justice. A 
faithful picture of those wild days would subject the most veracious 
chronicler to the charge of exaggeration; and our great-grand-chil- 
dren can hope to obtain an adequate idea of the infatuation which led 
away their forefathers, only by the study of such detached facts as 
may be noted down by those in whose minds the feeling recollection 
of the delusion is still fresh. Perhaps when our literary existence 
shall have become sufficiently confirmed to call for the collection of 
Ana, something more may be gleaned from the correspondence in 
which were embodied the exultings of the successful, and the lamen- 
tations of the disappointed. But for the present, let us not neglect to 
store in the enduring pages of the KnickERBOoCKER even the slight- 
est reminiscences connected with the first gigantic bubble from which 
our country has suffered. 

‘Seeing is believing,’ certainly, in most cases; but in the days of 
the land-fever we who were in the midst of the infected district 
scarcely found it so. The whirl, the fervor, the flutter, the ra- 
pidity of step, the sparkling of eyes, the beating of hearts, the 
striking of hands, the utter abandon of the hour, were incredible, 
inconceivable. The ‘man of one idea’ was every where: no man 
had two. He who had no money, begged, borrowed, or stole it; he 
who had, thought he made a generous sacrifice, if he lent it at cent per 
cent. The tradesman forsook his shop; the farmer his plough; 
the merchant his counter; the lawyer his office; nay, the minister 
his desk, to join the general chase. Even the school-master, in his 
longing to be ‘abroad’ with the rest, laid down his birch, or in the 
flurry of his hopes, plied it with diminished unction : 


‘Tramp ! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea! 


The man with one leg, or he that had none, could at least get on 
board a steamer, and make for Chicago or Milwaukie; the strong, 
the able, but above. all, the ‘ enterprising,’ set out with his pocket- 
map and his pocket-compass, to thread the dim woods, and see with 
his own eyes. Who would waste time in planting, in building, in 
hammering iron, in making shoes, when the path to wealth lay wide 
ahd flowery before him ? 

A ditcher was hired by the job to do a certain piece of work in his 
line. ‘ Well, John, did you make any thing ?” 

‘Pretty well; I cleared about two dollars a day: but I should 
have made more by standing round ;'* i. e., watching the land-market 
for bargains. ° 





* Verbatim. 
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This favorite occupation of all classes was followed by its legiti- 
mate consequences. Il 'armers were as fond of ‘standing round’ as 
any body; and when harvest time came, it was discovered that 
many had quite forgotten that the best land requires sowing; and 
grain, and of course other articles of general necessity, rose to an 
unprecedented price. The hordes of travellers flying through the 
country in all directions, were often cited as the cause of the 
distressing scarcity ; but the true source must be sought in the 
diversion, or rather suspension, of the industry of the entire popu- 
lation. Be this as it may, of the wry faces made at the hard fare, 
the travellers contributed no inconsiderable portion ; for they were 
generally city gentlemen, or at least gentlemen who had lived long 
enough in the city to have learned to prefer oysters to salt pork. 
This checked not their ardor, however, for the golden glare before 
their eyes had power to neutralize the hue of all present objects. 
On they pressed, with headlong zeal: the silent and pathless forest, 
the deep miry marsh, the gloom of night, and the fires of noon, be- 
held alike the march of the speculator. Such searching of trees for 
town lines! Such ransacking of the woods for section corners, 
ranges, and base lines! Such anxious care in identifying spots pos- 
sessing particular advantages! And then, alas! after all, such pre- 
cious blunders! 

These blunders called into action another class of operators, who 
became popularly known as ‘ land-lookers.’ These met you at every 
turn, ready to furnish ‘ water-power,’ ‘ pine-lots,’ ‘choice farming 
tracts,’ or any thing else, at amoment’s notice. Bar-rooms and street- 
corners swarmed with these prowling gentry. It was impossible to 
mention any part of the country which they had not personally sur- 
veyed. They wouldtell you, withthe gravity of astrologers, what sort of 
timber predominated on any given tract, drawing sage deductions as 
to the capabilities of the soil. Did you incline to city property ? Lo! a 
splendid chart, setting forth the advantages of some unequalled site, 
and your confidential friend, the land-looker, able to tell you more 
than all about it, or to accompany you to the happy spot ; though that 
he would not advise; ‘bad roads,’ ‘ nothing fit to eat,’ etc.; and all 
this from a purely disinterested solicitude for your welfare. 

These amiable individuals were, strange to tell, no favorites with 
the actual settlers. If they disliked the gentleman speculator, they 
hated with a perfect hatred him who aided by his local knowledge 
the immense purchases of non-residents. These short-sighted and 
prejudiced persons forgot the honor and distinction which must result 
from their insignificant farms being surrounded by the possessions 
of the magnates of the land. They saw only the solitude which 
would probably be entailed on them for years ; and it was counted 
actual treason in a settler to give any facilities to the land-looker, of 
whatever grade. ‘ Let the land-shark do his own hunting; was their 
frequent reply to applications of this kind; and some thought them 
quite right. Yet this state of feeling among the Hard-handed, was 
not without its inconvenient results to city gentlemen, as witness the 
case of our friend Mr. Willoughby, a very prim and smart bachelor, 
from 
It was when the whirlwind was at its height, that a gentleman 
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wearing the air of a bank-director, at the very least — in other words, 
that of an uncommonly fat pigeon — drew bridle at the bars in front 
of one of the roughest log houses in the county of ———. The 
horse and his rider were loaded with all those unnecessary defences, 
and cumbrous comforts, which the fashion of the time prescribed in 
such cases. Blankets, valise, saddle-bags, and holsters nearly covered 
the steed ; a most voluminous enwrapment of India-rubber cloth com- 
pletely enveloped the rider. The gallant sorrel seemed indeed fit 
for his burden. He looked as if he might have swam any stream in 
Michigan : 

‘Barded from counter to tail, 

And the rider arm’d complete in mail ;’ 


yet he seemed a little jaded, and hung his head languidly, while his 
master accosted the tall and meagre tenant of the log cabin. 

This individual and his dwelling resembled each other, in an unusual 
degree. The house was, as we have said, of the roughest; its ribs 
scarcely half filled in with clay; its ‘ looped and windowed ragged- 
ness’ rendered more conspicuous by the tattered cotton sheets which 
had long done duty as glass, and which now fluttered in every breeze ; 
its roof of oak shingles, warped into every possible curve; and its 
stick chimney, so like its owner’s hat, open at the top, and jammed 
in at the sides; all shadowed forth the contour and equipments of the 
exceedingly easy and self-satisfied person who leaned on the fence, 
and snapped his long cart-whip, while he gave such answers as suited 
him to the gentleman in the India-rubbers, taking especial care not 
to invite him to alight. 

‘Can you tell me, my friend, —+—’ civilly began Mr. Wil- 
loughby. 

‘Oh! friend!’ interrupted the settler; ‘who told you I was your 
friend? Friends is scuss in these parts.’ 

‘ You have at least no reason to be otherwise,’ replied the traveller, 
who was blessed with a very patient temper, especially where there 
was no use in getting angry. 

‘I don’t know that,’ was the reply. ‘ What fetch’d you into these 
woods ” 


‘If I should say ‘my horse,’ the answer would perhaps be as civil 
as the question.’ 


‘ Jist as you like,’ said the other, turning on his heel, and walking 
off. 
‘I wished merely to ask you,’ resumed Mr. Willoughby, talking 


after the nonchalant son of the forest, ‘whether this is Mr. Pepper's 
land.’ 


‘ How do you know it an’t mine ? 

‘I’m not likely to know, at present, it seems,’ said the traveller, 
whose patience was getting a little frayed. And taking out his mem- 
orandum-book, he ran over his minutes: ‘ South half of north-west 
quarter of section fourteen Your name is Leander Pepper, 
is it not (’ 

‘Where did you getso much news? You a’ n't the sheriff, be ye ? 

‘Pop!’ screamed a white-headed urchin from the house, ‘Mam 
says supper ’s ready.’ 


‘So ain’t I,’ replied the papa; ‘I’ve got all my chores to do yet.’ 
VOL. XVI. 28 
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And he busied himself at a log pig-stye on the opposite side of the 
road, half as large as the dwelling-house. Here he was soom sur- 
rounded by a squealing multitude, with whom he seemed to hold a 
regular conversation. 

Mr. Willoughby looked at the westering sun, which was not far 
above the dense wall of trees which shut in the small clearing; then 
at the heavy clouds which advanced from the north, threatening a 
stormy night ; then at his watch, and then at his note-book ; and after 
all, at his predicament — on the whole, an unpleasant prospect. But 
at this moment a female face showed itself at the door. Our travel- 
ler’s memory reverted at once to the testimony of Ledyard and 
Mungo Park; and he had also some floating and indistinct poetical 
recollections of woman’s being useful when a man was in difficulties, 
though hard to please at other times. The result of these reminis- 
cences, which occupied a precious second, was, that Mr. Willoughby 
dismounted, fastened his horse to the fence, and advanced with a 
brave and determined air, to throw himself upon female kindness 
and sympathy. 

He naturally looked at the lady, as he approached the door, but she 
did not return the compliment. She looked at the pigs, and talked 
to the children, and Mr. Willoughby had time to observe that she was 
the very duplicate of her husband; as tall, as bony, as ragged, and 
twice as cross-looking. 

‘Malviny Jane!’ she exclaimed, in no dulcet treble, ‘ be done a- 
paddlin’ in that ’ere water! If I come there, Ill : 

‘You ’d better look at Sophrony, I guess !’ was the reply. 

‘Why, what ’s she a-doin’ ? 

‘ Well, I guess if you look, you'll see!’ responded Miss Malvina, 
coolly, as she passed into the house, leaving at every step a full 
impression of her foot in the same black mud that covered her sister 
from head to fvot. 

The fatter was saluted with a hearty cuff, as she emerged from the 
puddle ; and it was just at the propitious moment when her shrill 
howl aroused the echoes, that Mr. Willoughby, having reached the 
threshold, was obliged to set about making the agreeable to the 
mamma. And he called up for the occasion all his politeness, 

‘I believe I must become an intruder on your hospitality for the 
night, madam,’ he began. The dame still looked at the pigs. Mr. 
Willoughby tried again, in less courtly phrase. 

‘Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to-night, ma’am? I 
have been disappointed in my search for a hunting-party, whom I 
had engaged to meet, and the night threatens a storm.’ 

‘I don't know nothin’ about it; you must ask the old man,’ said 
the lady, now for the first time taking a survey of the new comer; 

‘with my will, we ‘ll lodge nobody.’ 

This was not very encouraging, but it was a poor night for the 
woods, so our traveller persevered, and making so bold a push for the 
door that the lady was obliged to retreat a little, he entered, and said 
he would await her husband’s coming. 

And in trath he could scarcely blame the cool reception he had 
experienced, when he beheld the state of affairs within those muddy 
preciucts. The room was large, but it swarmed with human beings. 
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The huge open fire-place, with its hearth of rough stone, occupied 
nearly, the whole of one end of the apartment; and near it stood a 
long cradle, containing a pair of twins, who cried — a sort of hopeless 
cry, as if they knew it would do no good, yet could not helpit. The 
schoolmaster, (it was his week,) sat reading a tattered novel, and 
rocking the cradle occasionally, when the children cried too loud. 
An old grey-headed Indian was curiously crouched over a large tub, 
shelling corn on the edge of a hoe; but he ceased his noisy employ- 
ment when he saw the stranger ; for no Indian will ever willingly be 
seen at work, though sometimes compelled, by the fear of starvation, 
or the longing for whiskey, to degrade himself by labor. Near the 
only window was placed the work-bench and entire paraphernalia of 
the shoe-maker, who in these regions travels from house to house, 
shoeing the family and mending the harness as he goes, with various 
interludes of songs and jokes, ever new and acceptable. This one, 
who was a little bald, twinkling-eyed fellow, made the smoky rafters 
ting with the burden of that favorite ditty of the west: 


‘ All kinds of game to hunt, my boys, also the buck and doe, 
All down by the banks of the river O-hi-o ;’ 


and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, completed the pic- 
ture and ‘the concert. 

The supper-table, which maintained its place in the midst of this 
living and restless mass, might remind one of the square stone lying 
bedded in the bustling leaves of the acanthus; but the associations 
would be any but those of Corinthian elegance. The only object which 
at that moment diversified its dingy surface, was an iron hoop, into 
which the mistress of the feast proceeded to turn a quantity of smo- 
king hot potatoes, adding afterward a bowl of salt, another of pork 
fat, by courtesy denominated gravy: plates and knives dropped in 
afterward, at the discretion of the company. 

Another call of ‘Pop! pop!’ brought in the host from the pig- 
stye; the heavy rain which had now began to fall, having no doubt 
expedited the performance of the chores. Mr. Willoughby, who had 
established himself resolutely, took advantage of a very cloudy as- 
sent from the proprietor, to lead his horse to a shed, and to deposit 
in a corner his cumbrous outer gear; while the company used in 
turn the iron skillet which served as a wash-basin, dipping the water 
from a large trough outside, everflowing with the abundant drippings 
of the eaves. Those who had no pocket-handkerchiefs, contented 
themselves with a nondescript article which seemed to stand for the 
family towel; and when this ceremony was concluded, all seriously 
addressed themselves to the demolition of the potatoesg The grown 
people were accommodated with chairs and chests ; the children pro- 
secuted a series of flying raids upon the good cheer, snatching a potato 
now and then as they could find an opening under the raised arm of 
one of the family, and then retreating to the chimney corner, tossing 
the hot prize from hand to hand, and blowing it stoutly the while. 
The old Indian had Gisappeared, 

To our citizen, though he felt inconveniently hungry, this primi- 
tive meal seemed a little meagre; and he ventured to ask if he could 
not be accommodated with some tea, 
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‘An’t my victuals good enough for you ?” 

‘Oh ! — the potatoes are excellent, but I’m very fond of tea.’ 

‘So be I, but I can’t have every thing I want — can you ?’ 

This produced a laugh from the shoe-maker, who seemed to think 
his patron very witty, while the school-master, not knowing but the 
stranger might happen to be one of his examiners next year, pro- 
duced only a faint giggle, and then reducing his countenance instantly 
to an awful gravity, helped himself to his seventh potato. 

The rain which now poured violently, not only outside but through 
many a crevice in the roof, naturally, kept Mr. Willoughby cool; and 
finding that dry potatoes gave him the hiccups; he withdrew from the 
table, and seating himself on the shoe-maker’s bench, took a survey 
of his quarters. 

Two double-beds, and the long cradle, seemed all the sleeping ap- 
paratus ; but there was a ladder which doubtless led to a lodging 
above. The sides of the room were hung with abundance of decent 
clothing, and the dresser was well stored with the usual articles, 
among which a tea-pot and canister shone conspicuous, so that the 
appearance of inhospitality could uot arise from poverty, and Mr. 
Willoughby concluded to set it down to the account of rustic igno- 
rance. 

The eating ceased not until the hoop was empty, and then the 
company arose and stretched themselves, and began to guess it was 
about time to go to bed. Mr. Willoughby inquired what was to be 
done with his horse. 

‘Well! I s’pose he can stay where he is.’ 

‘ But what can he have to eat ?’ 

‘I reckon you won’t get nothing for him, without you turn him out 
on the mash.’ 

‘He would get off, to a certainty !’ 

‘ Tie his legs.’ 

The unfortunate traveller argued in vain. Hay was‘ scuss,’ and 
potatoes were ‘ scusser ;’ and in short the ‘ mash’ was the only re- 
source, and these natural meadows afford but poor picking after the 
first of October. But to the ‘ mash’ was the good steed despatched, 
ingloriously hampered, with the privilege of munching wild grass in 
the rain, after his day’s journey. 

Then came the question of lodging for his master. The lady, who 
had by this time drawn out a trundle-bed, and packed it full of chil- 
dren, said there was no bed for him, unless he could sleep ‘ up cham- 
ber’ with the boys. 7 

Mr. Willoughby declared that he should make out very well with 
a blanket by the fire. 

‘Well! jiStas you like ;’ said his host, ‘ but Solomon sleeps there, 
and if you like to sleep by Solomon, it is more than J should.’ 

This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr. Willoughby once 
more cast woful glances toward the ladder. 

But now the school-master, who seemed rather disposed to be 
civil, declared that he could sleep very well inthe long cradle, and 
would relinquish his place beside the shoe-maker to the guest, who 
was obliged to content himself with this arrangement, which was 

guch as was most usual in those times. 
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The storm continued through the night, and many a crash in the 
woods attested its power. The sound of a storm in the dense forest 
is almost precisely similar tothat of a heavy surge breaking on a rocky 
beach ; and when our traveller slept, it was only to dream of wreck 
and disaster at sea, and to wake in horror and affright. The wild 
rain drove in at every crevice, and wet the poor children in the loft 
so thoroughly, that they crawled shivering down the ladder, and 
stretched themselves on the hearth, regardless of Solomon, who had 
returned after the others were in bed. 

But morning came at last; and our friend, who had no desire far- 
ther to test the vaunted hospitality of a western settler, was not among 
the latest astir. The storm had partially subsided ; and although the 
clouds still lowered angrily, and his saddle had enjoyed the benefit 
of a leak in the roof during the night, Mr. Willoughby resolved to 
tox on as far as the next clearing, at least, hoping for something for 

reakfast beside potatoes and salt. It took him a weary while to find 
his horse, and when he had saddled him, and strapped on bis various 
accoutrements, he entered the house, and inquired what he was to 
pay for his entertainment — laying somewhat of a stress on the last 
word. 


His host, nothing daunted, replied that he guessed he would let 
him off for a dollar. 

Mr. Willoughby took out his purse, and as he placed a silver dol- 
lar in the leathern palm outspread to receive it, happening to look 
toward the hearth, and perceiving the preparations for a very sub- 
stantial breakfast, the long pent-up vexation burst forth. 

‘I really must say, Mr. Pepper * he began : his tone was cer- 
tainly that of an angry man, but it only made his host laugh. 

‘If this is your boasted western hospitality, I can tell you 

‘You ’d better tell me what the dickens you are peppering me up 
this fashion for! My uame is n’t Pepper, no more than yours is! 
May be that 7s your name ; you seem pretty warm.’ 

‘ Your name not Pepper! Pray what is it, then ? 

‘Ah! there ’s the thing now! You land-hunters ought to know 
sich things without asking.’ 

‘Land-hunter! I’m no land-hunter!’ 

‘Well! you ’re a land-shark, then —swallowin’ up poor men’s 
farms. The less I see of such cattle, the better 14m pleased.’ 

‘Confound you!’ said Mr. Willoughby, who waxed warm, ‘I tell 
you I ’ve nothing to do withland. I would n’t take your whole state 
for a gift.’ 

‘What did you tell my woman you was a land-hunter for, then ?” 

And now the whole matter became clear ina moment; and it was 
found that Mr. Willoughby’s equipment, with the mention of a ‘ hun- 
ting party,’ had completely misled both host and hostess. And to do 
them justice, never were regret and vexation more heartily ex- 
pressed. 

‘ You need n’t judge our new-country folks by me,’ said Mr. Handy, 
for such proved to be his name; ‘any man in these parts would 
as soon bite off his own nose, as to snub a civil traveller that wanted a 
supper and a night’s lodging. But some how or other, your lots o’ 
fixin,’ and your askin’ after that ere Pepper — one of the worst land- 
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sharks we ’ve ever had here —- made me mad; and I know I treated 
you worse than an Indian.’ 

‘Humph !’ said Solomon. 

‘ But,’ continued the host,’ you shall see whether my old woman 
can’t seta good breakfast, when she ’s a mind to. Come, you shan’t 
stir a step till you've had breakfast; and just take back this plaguey 
dollar. [ wonder it did n’t burn my fingers when Itook it!’ * 

Mrs. Handy set forth her very best, and a famous breakfast it was, 
considering the times. And before it was finished, the hunting party 
made their appearance, having had some difficulty in finding their 
companion, who had made no very uncomnion mistake as to section 
corners and town-lines. 

‘I'll tell ye what,’ said Mr. Handy, confidentially, as the cavalcade 
with its baggage-ponies, loaded with tents, gun-cases, and hampers of 
provisions, was getting into order for a march to the prairies, ‘I ’ll 
tell ye what; if you ’’ve occasion to stop any where in the Bush, you’d 
better tell ’em at the first goin’ off that you a’ n’t land-hunters.’ 

But Mr. Willoughby had already had ‘a caution.’ 


LINES WRITTEN IN AFFLICTION. 


One effort more, my soul! one effort more! 

One object, yet more pure, for all thy love! 

One change, trom all now dead or lost on earth, 
To the immaculate, unfailing Source 

Or Life, of Hope, of Purity, of Joy; 

Of all that ever graced this world in love, 

Or beamed resplendent through the radiant spheres. 
Of al that ever yet was Love or ‘Truth, 

Wisdoin, or Honor, in the Heavens above, 

Or in the Earth beneath! one effort more! 

Love Gop — and bless, and bend before his power, 
And kiss his rod, and own that He is just, 

Aud merciful as just; perfect in all! 


Oh look around thee, on thy side, above, 
Beneath, and oft within th ne inmost self 

Turn thou the mental Eye; and wonder long 
At that immeasurable Love, wherein 

Thou liv’st and mov’st; that spiritual light, 
Which clothes thy breast with its own hallowed glow, 
As beams the Ra:nbow on the sullen rock 
Beside the solitary Waterfall ! 

Searching an entrance, with its hues of Heaven, 
Where voice of human love was never heard : 
Or like the Rose upon the thankless thorn, 
That never dreams its burthen is a Queen ! 

Or like the dew upon the desert shore, ; 
Wasting its precious sweetness, night by night, 
And yet returning when the Day departs, 
Constant, as if it nourished Eden’s flowers ! 


Oh raise thy thoughts toward thy Heavenly King! 
Let not His quickening grace be wholly lost ; 
Perchance ev’n yet thy wilderness may bloom 
Beneath His smile, and blossom as the Rose! __ 
My soul! whom hast thou in the Heavens like Him 4 
Or on the earth to be compar’d to Him ? 
Are not thine Idols fallen — one by one, 
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Thy bloom, thy youth, thy strength, thy friends, thy pride, 
‘ Thy ready confidence, thy force of mind — 

Have they not all departed? What is left? 

What idle meteor lures thee back to dust 

From Him, to whom thy happier thoughts aspire? 

Raise thee, oh, raise thee! quit this vacant Star, 

Mount with the morning to the Gates of Heaven, 

There plead, and hope ; confide, and be forgiven ! 

So shall thy present Sorrow turn to Joy 

Ineffable ; and the dark cloud of grief 

Shall pass from off the fave of thy sad breast, 

Before the smile of His effulgent Love; 

His, thine ascended Saviour’s, beam of Grace! 

Thy life shall wear a charm unknown before, 

And with the Royal Psalmist shalt thou sing 


In holy rapture, to Affliction’s praise ! Soieti Sie: 


SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 


BY H- R.« SCHOOLCRAFT. 


Castle-Island, August 14. 


Tue coast of the lake, west of Grand Island, exhibits a noble 
series of bays, curves, and islands, which it would require a topogra- 
pher to delineate, and a painter to depict. We came here, however, 
only to gaze and admire ; and we gazed without tiring, till the sun 
went down in the world of waters before us, and the mountains threw 
their dark drapery of shadows over the scene. As night came on, 
the men rowed us into one of the most romantic inlets in the world, 
studded with islands of moss-covered granite, fringed with pines. We 
encamped in a quiet little sub-bay of this inlet, near Granite Point, 
so completely shut out from the great ocean of storms near us, that 
its very solitude inspired a hallowed feeling. And when darkness 
approached, the generous camp-fire of blazing pine, which the men 
kindled, cast such a strong glare of scarlet light on the contiguous 
objects, as would require all the powers of one of the old masters of 
the pencil to imitate. 

We passed the night in this fairy spot, with the conic pinnacle of 
the Totosh Mountain in the back-ground; and were only disturbed 
by a flock of brant, which lighted on the pines near us; a sceve that 
put our boatmen, who had guns, to their mettle; but although a 
number of shots were fired, the result added nothiug to our travel- 
ling larder. We were pleased, in the morning, to find the lake calm, 
with a light breeze off shore ; for it had been our plan, in the evening, 
to visit.a dimly-seen island, lying off this part of the coast, should the 
weather prove fair. Our Indian guides told us that this island had 
never been visited by white men, except in two instances, both of 
which consisted of Couriers de Bois, or fur-traders, who had been 
driven out of their track, by contrary winds and floating ice, and 
thus escaped destruction. Preparatory to this adventure, our barge 
was drawn ashore, turned over, washed out, and thoroughly re-pitched 
and payed over, and then re-launched and re-loaded, with all conve- 
nient speed. Meantime, the formalities of a breakfast, under the 
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heavens, were italia, will we <aiiaiiatl with light aasite: for the 
unexplored island. 

Columbus bimself could not have felt more deeply the interest of 
novelty, than did our whole party, particularly the children, whose 
eyes glistened with sensations of new delight. As soon as we had 
fairly wound ourselves out of the involutions of the inlet, the object 
presented itself as a distant speck on the horizon, but was not at all 
times equally visible. We could discover with a glass, as we 
approached, that it was rocky and precipitous, with a few large trees. 
We were not aware of any mist in the atmosphere, until the fact was 
rendered apparent by the looming of the island. All at once, as if 
by magic, the rocks and trees squared themselves up, and assumed, 
at one time the appearance of a ship under sail,* and at another, of a 
castle with banners. From the last trait, we applied a name to it. 
All this vanished, before we came near enough to see things plainly 
with the naked eye; and instead of castles and canvass, we gazed on 
bold masses of dark rock, rising abruptly out of the depth of the lake, 
and terminating in two blunt cliffs, separated by a wooded depression 
or small valley. So far asthe storm-dash of the waters reached, the 
rocks were worn smooth, but above that line, they exhibited their 
natural irregularity of surface, covered with the lichen, locally called 
tripe de roche. This abruptness and elevation appeared to forbid the 
idea of effecting a landing. Gulls set up their wild screams, as we 
swept round the west and north-west cliffs. Not a hand’s-breadth 
of beach or pebble could be discovered, or was eventually found. 
The whole island turned out to be a volcanic formation, consisting of 
trap and syenite. I got out on a point of rock to explore, directing 
the men to keep round on the north side, in the hope of finding some 
aperture into which the boat might be pushed. In this they suc- 
ceeded, having entered the area of trap dyke, from which the tem- 
pests had washed out the fractured basaltic rock. This dyke was 
wide and deep enough to admit the boat freely ; and what added to 
the convenience of landing, was the step-like recession of the rock, 
as it extended inland, which permitted the whole party to get ashore. 
The only danger to be apprebended, in this situation, arose from the 
fear of the wind’s shifting to the North, in which event it would 
have driven the waves of the wide lake into this dyke, and rendered 
the wreck of the boat inevitable. On examination, it was found to 
be the only opening around the island, where a boat could enter. 

A thermometer placed in the sun could scarcely have shown a 
more rapid ascent of the mercurial column, than did our spirits from 
the moment of our getting to the highest peak of this romantic little 
island. Others had been driven upon it by force, but we came of 
good will, and were certainly the first visitors who ever came to 
enjoy from its summit a prospect of the noble lake. Toward the 
north, north-west, and north-east, nothing met the view but water 
and skies, with the light under-tapestry of summer clouds. South 
and south-west, the picturesque shores of the lake formed a rich and 
varied view of headlands, capes, and mountains. Prominent in 


* Hence sometimes called Nostzwon, by the Indians. 
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the group, were the Totosh and Cradle-Top Mountains, whose base 
we had left in the morning, and the rugged peaks of Granite Point 
and Presque Isle— the latter constituting the geological Hoboken 
of Lake Superior.* On looking down from the cliffs into the water, 
we could perceive, through the transparent medium, vast angular 
masses of rock, rising from the unfathomed depth of the lake. Horrid 
chasms appear in many places, reaching up to the surface, particu- 
larly on the north-east side, which appeared to have sustained the 
heaviest weight of the lake tempests. 

We rambled about all parts of the island, until the perceptible 
increase of the breeze that carried us over, admonished us to betake 
ourselves to the boat, and regain the main land, without loss of time. 
Like the gathering cry of a bird, this sign brought us all together; 
and while preparing to honor a rustic meal, on the top of the island, 
each one exhibited the results of his or her discovery, in the natural 
history of the island, not omitting the children, who came each with 
an interrogatory and a ‘specimen. There are some small veins of 
the micaceous oxyd, and of the sulphuret of iron, in some parts of the 
syenite. We found some strawberries still, im shaded recesses, on 
the 14th of August, and a kind of raspberries, called Osh-keezh-ig-o- 
min, or Kye-berries, by the Indians, together with the pubescent, or 
wild currant. The Sorbus Americana exists in a luxuriant state. 
The hawk and gull, by their cries, appeared to look on us as intru- 
ders on their ancient dominion, and several of them paid dearly for 
their turbulence. 

Embarking to leeward, we got out into the lake very handsomely, 
but soon found that the men would have to tug against a head wind, 
quartering on our larboard bow. The crew worked, however, man- 
fully, and we got in to the west curve of Granite Point, before sun- 
set. Castle-Island bears due north from this Point. 





Chocolate River. 

Cast.e-Istanp formed the turning point of our excursion, and the 
principal object of adventure, but by no means the most striking 
object of curiosity. We were much interested in the scenery of the 
contiguous or south-western shores of the lake, and came leisurely 
along them, on our return home. They are, from a distance, of 
primitive construction, and exhibit a succession of mountainous eleva- 
tions, two of the most prominent of which have been mentioned 
under their Indian names, the Breast, ( Totosh,) and the Cradle-Top. 
The names are quite appropriate, taking into view both shape and 
juxtaposition, and the association indicates that these tribes sometimes 
direct their thoughts to other objects than war. I ascended the Totosh 
Mountain in 1831, and found the view from its summit one of the 
most sublime which it has ever fallen to my lot to behold. The lake 
in all its vast extent, and gorgeous outline, spreads out immediately 
from its base ; and the eye looks down upon a panorama magnificent 
beyond description! Directly in front is an Archipelago of islands 
and peninsulas, beyond which is a liquid plain, of which no ocean car 





* Ir consists of serpentine rock, and the associated minerals. 
VOL. XVI. 29 
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display a broader surface to the eye. Eastward, are seen the dis- 
tant white cliffs of Grand Island and the Pictured Rocks. West- 
ward, the coast can be discerned as far as the Huron Islands, and 
even the Mamelles of Kewgwenon, embracing a succession of penin- 
sulas, surmounted with cliffs, each fainter and fainter in their outlines, 
until they are blended with the sky, at the distance of ninety miles. 
Southward, the eye falls, as it were, on a sea of granite cones, rising 
one beyond another, till they fill the entire vista. And during this 
view, the spectator stands on a pinnacle of but a few rods area. 
Curious hieroglyphic inscriptions are said to exist, on the face of a 
rock, in a part of these mountains. 






Croco.aTe River enters the lake in the most southerly part of a 
bay extending four or five leagues south of this elevation. As this 
stream forms the utmost boundary of the recent cession of territory 
by the Indians to the United States, and nothing was known of its 
character but from the reports of the natives, | had reasons for ex- 
ploring it. Like most of the lake streams, its mouth is choked up 
with sand, over which it became necessary for the men to drag the 
barge. Inside the bar, the water is deep enough for the anchorage 
of any vessel, and of a clear blue color; and its width and volume 
were found to be such as to indicate at once the propriety of the 
Indian name, Gitchy Sebing, or the place of the Great River. Great 
it is, compared with any other on the lower part of the lake; and it 
is probably destined, at a future period, to be occupied as one of the 
upper lake harbors. The finest forests of spar pine I have seen in 
the north, are found upon its banks. It has a lively, strong current, 
and by the clearness of its waters, denotes its rise in uplands, and not 
in swamps. Ithas its main course from the west, penetrating, by its 
valley, through the granitical region, and will be found, probably, in 
the line of the most eligible future route for a road, in the direction to 
Ontonagon. Notwithstanding the rapidity of its current, I found 
the stream obstructed, at several points, with fallen trees, which 
required the axe in clearing a passage. Ores of iron occur on its 
banks, and the Indians report that its mountainous borders are of a 
highly metalliferous character. Wherever we landed, in the pine 
woods common to its banks, we found the whortleberry in surprising 
quantities, and as uniformly observed the pigeon glutting itself upon 
this fruit. We frequently drove up the saw-bill and the duck and 
mallard from their hitherto undisturbed nooks im the stream. 
Although my attention was particularly directed to the subject, no 
evidences of recent Indian occupancy were observed, nor was a single 
native encountered on its waters; a fact which is, perhaps, owing to 
the embarrassments in the navigation, above-mentioned. 





—— 


Grand Island. 


Tue harbor formed by this extensive and rock-bound island, is 
probably one of the most magnificent in America. Certainly, there 
is nothing bearing the least approach to it, in the region of the lakes. 
Vessels may enter it, both from the east and west, and when within 
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its noble precincts, they are completely land-locked, and secure from 
any wind; nor is there a dollar’s expenditure required to improve 
that which the hand of Nature has perfected. Whether the future 
commerce and resources of the country will ever demand its use, 
seems now questionable, only perhaps from the very imperfect know- 
ledge we have of the country. As yet, it is too remote from the seats 
of population, to tell what effect its settlement may have upon the 
development of its resources. When the western states number a 
population of as many millions as they now do thousands, it is pro- 
bable the region of Lake Superior will have its towns, its harbors, its 
mills, founderies, aud manufactories, to an extent that at this day 
passes all sober calculation. 

It is impossible to regard the region, created as it is on the grand- 
est physical scale, with its fine bays, rivers, harbors, fisheries, pine- 
ries, and mineral opulence, without anticipating for it avaluable future 
commerce. Already there is a perceptible dawning in its prosperity. 
Enterprise, no longer confined to the single branch of the fur-trade, 
has directed attention to its fisheries. Within a few years, several 
vessels have been constructed at St. Mary’s, and are now chiefly em- 
ployed in this business ; and there are indications of a large amount 
of new capital being directed in the same way. Many thousands of 
barrels of the finest fish have been sent down annually from this lake, 
for the last four or five years, to an eastern market. Scarcely a sandy 
island or shore has been examined, which does not turn out a fishery. 
The lumber-trade is a business which will be introduced the moment 
the resources in pine, of more southerly regions, are exhausted. 
There is an abundant water-power upon most of its streams, to 
answer the largest demands of both mills and founderies. The 
period for opening its mineral wealth may be delayed, by causes ope- 
rating in al] newcountries ; but these causes will gradually disappear ; 
and it would be questioning the light of experience, to doubt that its 
mines are destined to give employ ment to a large capital, and thus 
to add greatly to its prospective commerce. The lake itself, along 
with other portions of the great lake chain, must become a nursery 
for seamen and ship-building, and rise to importance in this depart- 
ment. ‘The period is perhaps approaching, more rapidly than is sup- 
posed, when the rich agricultural prairie states of the south will enter 
into a busy exchange for the articles enumerated, and thus indicate 


the true value to the Union, of a region that is now so little known and 
appreciated. 





Le Portail. 

We embraced the calm weather of our return, to review the west- 
ern part of the coast of the Pictured Rocks, and particularly to ex- 
plore the recesses of the Grand Cavern, The wide and gaping 
mouth of the vast orifice in the rock-wall sent back its echoes to the 
intruding lake, at the time we passed up, with a tone that seemed to 
issue from the throat of a volcano. We now found it a scene of 
peace. The hoarse element had ceased to roll its waves into the 
open jaws of this infuriated monster. There was scarcely breeze 
enough to dimple the surface of the lake. And as we draw near the 
opening, lingering upon our oars, the curiosity to enter it prevailed. 
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No gateway or human arch was ever constructed with such massive 
proportions. As the men rowed in, their outstretched oars covered 
but a small part of the space, which all at once enlarged to an extent 
which it was impossible to measure by the eye. The excitement of 
so sudden a passage from the glare of open day-light to the dim and 
damp recess of cavern-twilight, was partaken by all; and after pro- 
ceeding a few hundred feet, we sat silently gazing on the high over- 
hanging roof, the grim and massy walls, and the wide area of clear, 
deep waters, revealed by the stream of light, pouring in through the 
orifice by whieh we had justentered. Thereis a feeling under such 
circumstances, which no language can reach. Its effect upon all was 
instantaneous, and for a few moments every eye was fixed, every voice 
was mute. The area is so much largerthan could be supposed,that won- 
der is at highest point. The whole may be fancied by supposing a crater 
laid horizontally, into which, and out of which, the lake flows ; and the 
resemblance is heightened by its dark atmosphere, partially lighted 
up, by the strong rays of exterior day shooting in. The light is suf- 
ficient to reveal the whole outline, which is that of a noble rotunda, 
whose stone ceiling, sweating large drops of water, hangs in rude 
magnificence, a hundred feet over head. ‘ Beautiful!’ I exclaimed, 
breaking silence, as I took out my travelling port-folio to make a 
sketch ; but not without a wish, at the same time, to dissipate fears 
which were plainly depicted in the female countenances beside 
me. ‘Horrid!’ retorted my little daughter, in a sprightly tone, casting 
her eyes to the threatening and massive roof, a single flake of which, 
falling off, would have crushed the party. Perhaps these unpre- 
meditated exclamations indicate the leading impressions. Between 
the horrid and the beautiful, the whole is included. . 
Gigantic as the scene is, it is difficult to establish any just rule for 
judging of heights and distances. The main entrance is from the 
north. There are arched ways, or openings, leading from the main 
cavern through the solid stratification, into the lake, both east and 
west. L[had first thought of making our exit through the latter, but 
seeing a glare of light striking on a reef of pebbles, at the farther 
extremity of one of the deepest and darkest passages east, I pro- 
ceeded to ascertain the cause of this singular illumination; not 
deeming it possible, however, for the boat, with its appendages of 
awning and oar-racks, to pass through. We were not only deceived 
in deeming the passage so small, but also as to the source of the 
transmitted light, for the passage led us out into a wide semicircular 
curve of the shore, whose mural walls had been partially undermined 
by the water, and tumbled into the lake, giving rise to the reef of 
pebbles, whose glare, seen from the dark cave, had been our 
beacon, in finding out this curious passage. By a little delay and 
dexterity, we avoided these ruinous masses of fallen rock, and 
emerged into the open lake, a good distance east of our entry into this 
extraordinary cavern. Whether the same passage had ever been 
made by others, there were no means of judging. Indians had proba- 
bly visited the cavern in their canoes. I had myself before entered 
the rotunda in this species of conveyance. But it is quite clear, from 
local tradition, that no American or European had ever before effected 
the passage described. 
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Come hither, ye who fear the grave, and call it lone and drear, 

Who deem the burial-place a spot to waken grief and fear; 

Oh! come and climb with me this mount, where sleep the silent dead, 
And through these winding gravel-walks, with noiseless footstep tread. 


Stoop down and pluck the fragrant bud, just opening fresh above 
The peaceful bed, where slumbers one who died in youth and love; 
Smell the pure air, so redolent with breath of summer flowers, 
And take this sprig of evergreen, a pledge for future hours. 


See yonder river sparkling through the foliage of the grove, 

How gracefully its course doth bend — how still its waters move! 
Sit ’neath the branches of this tree, which spread their grateful shade, 
To screen a spot for musing thought, or holy converse made. 


lv. 


Look round this garden of the dead, where creep green myrtle vines, 
Where ‘box’ surrounds the sleeper’s home, and scented sweet-brier twines ; 
Where lowly violets ope to heaven their tiny eyes of blue, 

Filled oft at morn with glittering tears, the drops of early dew. 


Vv. 


And now bend upward still your steps, to gain the highest peak, 
And let your eyes the view beneath, and distant prospect, seek gu. 
O, beautiful ! thrice beautiful ! — there blended hill and dale, , 
And here the lofty mansion, with cottage of the vale! 


vi. 


The city spires, which look to Heaven, in whose high cause they stand, 


As guides to point the pilgrim’s eye toward the far promised land ; : Heer 


The distant villages that speck: with white the wavy green, 
And farther still, the deep blue lake, with many a sail is seen. : 


Vil. 


Descend again, and pause beside this vine-encircled tomb ; 








And tell me, is there aught around to fill the heart with gloom ? , | oie 


List to the feathered songsters’ notes, that warble from the trees, | i 


And hear the music soft that steals upon the whispering breeze! : § 


Vill. 


Oh ! say, do not fair Nature’s tones awake the soul to bliss? 


And does not thought ascend to heaven from such a spot as this? | ae 


And e’en the grave, doth not its voice, amid such flowery ground, 
Say to the weary sons of earth, ‘Here sweet repose is found ? 


Ix. 


Mount Hope! thy consecrated walks I never more may tread, ' 
And learn to die, by conning here the lessons of the dead ; 

Yet sweet ’t would be to ‘rest my flesh in hope’ beneath thy sod, | 
Till the last trump should bid it rise, to see a Father, Gop! i 


tee 


— 
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OF THE LATE WAR. 





A SECOND REMINISCENCE 









‘Tue King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Marched up the bill, and theu — marched down again "" 





‘THERE appeared to be some fatality attending almost all our attacks upon America, during the 
Jast war.’ — Marryat. 











Asout the middle of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fourteen, the inhabitants of a little village not far 
from the mouth of the Genesee river were thrown into a tumult of 
alarm, by the appearance of the British fleet under Sir J. L.. Yeo, off 
their shores. In the general consternation and confusion, various 
expedients were ‘ proposed, rejected, suggested again,’ for ridding 
themselves of their unwelcome visiter. Some were in favor of an 
immediate fortification of their dwellings; others thought it more 
easy to keep them off shore, and prevent their landing, than to de- 
fend their families after they had landed. The proposition was at 
last suggested, by a timid citizen, ‘to retire,’ and save what they 
could in a hurried flight. But stoutly and manfully the good people 
rejected this shameful proposition, and put their heads together to 
concoct a plan more agreeable to their sturdy patriotism. 

During this time of doubt and uncertainty, it was a moving spec- 
tacle to see the ‘tremblings of distress’ which many of the good peo- 
ple exhibited, as the ships of the fleet slowly neared the shore. 
Mothers slirieked and clasped their infants to their bosoms in fearful 
anxiety; the little girls cried, while the larger ones looked to their 
sweet-hearts for protection in this hour of peril. These latter again 
bluntly declared that they would not run, but would ‘stick by and 
see fair ply. Let the red-coats come on; we ’ll meet ’em!’ One 
young gallant, exasperated at seeing the affliction of his lady-love, 
swore that the British were ‘a set of rascally, heathenish ragamuffins, 
good for nothing under God’s heavens but to scare women and chil- 
dren!’ The more sagacious saw in this move the destruction of their 
stores, and feared for. the result. 

Determining at last not to yield without a show of fight, the militia 
were assembled, men and boys, in all three hundred strong, and oc- 
cupied an elevated position near the lake, whence they could see all 
the manceuvres of the fleet. Presently a boat was seen to put off 
from the commodore’s ship. Now let the valiant soldiers nerve 
themselves forthe contest! Butstop! It is a flag of truce! Now 
our friends are in a worse dilemma than before, being entirely guilt- 
less of any knowledge of military or naval etiquette, or indeed of 
military affairs in general, save the regular militia drill. What a 
predicament! Nobody seemed to know what to do, but every body 
was of opinion that something must be done. After some delibera- 
tion, hastened undoubtedly by the rapid approach of the boat, Lieu- 
tenant B was delegated to lead a file of men down to the 
water’s edge, and ‘ find out what was wanted.’ 

As this lieutenant is a conspicuous character in this reminiscence, 
it may not be amiss to give the reader a description of his person, in 
the words of a back-woodsman : ‘ He was a great favorite among the 
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girls in the village, and had enjoyed a great name in the military line, 
having commanded a company of volunteers in New-Hampshire, be- 
fore he emigrated to the West. A shrewd yet reckless disposition 
marked all his actions. A man could n’t get round him, no more than 
he could choke a lion, and yet he was as free, open-hearted a chap as 
ever kissed a pretty girl afore she kuew it. I’ve seen him manceu- 
vering the sogers too, when Captain Shute used to be to the widow’s, 
a-Saturday evening, and could n’t attend to the military exercises.’ 
In short, the gallant lieutenant was a universal favorite, particularly 
among the ladies, who regarded him as their especial guardian and 
champion, in these troublous times. 

Putting himself at the head of his men, the worthy lieutenant 
marched rapidly down the hill, and forming a line near the water’s 
edge, awaited the next movement in stern silence. Indeed, he after- 
ward said ‘that he was n’t so very sure but the fellows in the boat 
wanted to play ’em a trick, and if there ever was a time when he 
felt a great responsibility on him, it was then.’ He did not wait 
long, before he was hailed by the British messenger: ‘ Is that the 
way youreceive a flag of truce? It is generally the custom to meet 
without arms, on such occasions.’ 

‘Wal!’ said the lieutenant, still maintaining his soldier-like posi- 
tion, without turning his head, ‘I did n’t know but you might cut up 
some deviltry or other with our people : howsumdever, as you seem 

‘to be a pretty peaceable, well-disposed, well-behaved sort of a fellow, 
my men may right about face a little ways.’ So turning on his 
heel, @ /a militaire, he ordered his men to retire a few rods, and hold 
themselves in readiness for farther action. By this time, the boat 
was close in shore, and the messenger, an officer, as appeared from 
his uniform, was about stepping ashore, when the Yankee interrupted 
him: 

‘I say, hello, mister! you don’t come on this ground, till I know 
what you ’re after! So, jest stay in the boat, and say your say 
out |’ 

The Englishman, perceiving that it would be useless to oppose 
this appeal, resumed his position in the boat, and declared his mis- 
sion, which was, to demand a surrender of the stores that were con- 
cealed there or thereabout, on penalty of instant destruction in case 
of arefusal. Our officer replied : 

‘I don’t know about that ’ere last part of the business; but I will 
consult my superiors, and get their opinion on the subject.’ 

Turning to his men, he ordered them to wait, and not ‘ let that chap 
come ashore till he came back; when,’ added he, addressing the offi- 
cer, ‘ I'll report progress, and let you know how we conclude to act.’ 
So saying, he marched up the hill, and disappeared among the 
crowd. After some minutes’ conversation with the older inhabitants, 
and a few young leaders in the little army, he resumed his march 
down the hill, and placing himself in front of his men, who had 
awaited his return, agreeably to orders, he delivered himself of the 
following reply to the demand of the British : 

‘I am ordered by the General to tell you that we shall keep the 
stores, until the king shall send a force sufficient to take them away. 
So, if you want ’em badly, you must get em the best way you can.” 
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Somewhat astonished at the reception he had met with, and seeing 
nothing very inviting in the countenance of the sturdy Yankee, the 
servant of the king gave the word to his men, and quickly returned 
to his ship. 

While these occurrences were taking place, the crowd on the hill 
were suddenly dispersed, and the militia, in regular order, filed. off 
on the left into the brushwood, and marching round to the right, ap- 
peared again on the hill, in sight of the fleet, but in a different order, 
so as to present the appearance of a new company just arrived from 
another quarter. These again in turn filed off, and immediately ano- 
ther body of men came in directly in front, filed off, and disappeared 
like the former. These manceuvres were repeated again and again ; 
and the motley uniforms of the citizens, witha great noise of drum 
and fife, contributed not a little to the deception. 

After this had continued a considerable time, the lieutenant re- 
marked, probably being somewhat fatigued with his arduous duties, 
that ‘the Britishers did n’t seem in any hurry about them stores, and 
he reckoned that they would take time to consider the matter some, 
afore they tried it!’ And so it proved; for the British commander 
deliberated a long time before making any apparent movement ; and 
after firing a few guns, with no other effect than to waken the echoes 
of the dense forests which skirted the lake, and elicit a few screams 
from the females, he sailed leisurely away; to the no small gratifica- 
tion of the Americans, who feared for the success of theirruse. But 
the final disappearance of the fleet, in the course of the afternoon, 
quieted entirely the doubts of the most timorous ; and they returned 
to their dwellings sincerely thanking that Providence, or ‘ fatality,’ as 
the worthy captain has it, which had protected them from the destruc- 
tion that had threatened them. 

The evening was spent in joyous festivity, and the agents of this 
great ‘fatality’ were by no means forgotten in the general joy. 
Lieutenant B was the hero of the day, and nobly he bore his 
honors ; gallantly reaping the reward of his labors in the smiles of the 
ladies whom he had protected. It is even asserted that he was seen 
to steal various kisses from the lips of these pretty charmers, in the 

course of the evening. G. H. M. 





SONNET TO PASSAIC, 
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BY FLACCUS. 


WueEw earnest lovers fain their love would prove, 
To the fair idol of young passion-prime, 

They gaze, they muse, and prodigal of time, 

In the flower-path of all her rovings rove: 

At last, sure token of excess of love, 

Bewildered quite, they madden into rhyme. 

O fair Passaic! if the frequent crime 

Of hours mispent in visions idly wove 

By thy sweet side so many summer days, 

If longings strange, when doomed to dwell apart, 
If followings far through wild and dangerous ways, 
Where, shocked at every frolic leap, I start, 

Prove not my love, then let my verse of praise 
Confirm the doting passion of my heart! 
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A FREE COUNTRY. 


On blest the land, and happy is the race, 

Though rough the soil, and pent in narrow space, 
Where a brave people, true to all their rights, 
Whom luxury charms not, nor oppression blights, 
By love united in one common cause, 

Uphold their sacred liberty and laws : 

Nor foes without, nor enemies within, 

Can wrest from freedom, or from virtue win : 
Triumphant kings their dynasties may found, 
And with their conquests make the world resound ; 
Confusion on their Babel-structure waits, 

And Ruin thunders at their temple-gates : 

But the fair edifice that Freedom rears, 

Gains strength and beauty with increasing years ; 
For its foundations like the mountains rise, 

Part of the soil, although they pierce the skies! 


LIMNINGS IN THE THOROUGHFARES. 





BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOK-«AUCTIONEER. 


‘How much ‘ yellow dross’ is offered, gentle-men, for the spiritual 
inheritance of the divine Mitton? Well might the benighted world 
exclaim that Paradise was Lost, when his spirit passed from earth ! 
But, gentle-men, Paradise is Regained! Milton again lives in his 
works, Here they are; musical as the song of the nightingale, but 
spirit-stirring as the blast of the trumpet! How much is bid for 
Milton, the divine ?’ 

Such was the exclamation of the Ancient Book-Auctioneer, as, in the 
days of my juvenility, | sauntered on a summer evening along one 
of the principal thoroughfares of the metropolis. The pleasant 
voice of the knight of the hammer sounded soothingly amid the 
Babel-like din of the multitudinous throng that emptied itself through 
the city’s principal artery; and I strolled unconsciously into the crowd 
which formed his evening levée. 

The temple of which he was the presiding deity, was an apart- 
ment of some twenty feet square, around which, on shelves rudely 
constructed, were ranged in rank and file the well-thumbed produc- 
tions of the intellectual giants of other days ; interspersed with here 
and there a stray work of the moderns, rejoicing in ornamental-gilt, 
or sumptuous purple and fine linen. Behind a plain counter, and 
flanked in the rear by his new and second-hand literary wares, stood 
the Ancient Book-Auctioneer, flourishing his hammer with a grace 
and dignity which the mushroom monarchs of modern times might 
vainly attempt to rival. Elevated above his auditory by the aid of a 
three-legged stool, his lank figure towered majestically before us, 
albeit his attire exhibited that disregard of modern taste which consti- 
tuted a principal feature in his mental structure. The time-furrowed 
brow of the Ancient was lofty, and his thin gray hairs were carelessly 
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brushed aside, Sinilaiinn to a whieat ‘alain a rather imposing 
physiognomy, although the extreme width of his mouth, and con- 
tracted chin, on a second glance, detracted from ‘ first impressions.’ 
But his calm blue eye, beaming with benevolence, and mirroring, 
with rare fidelity, each passing thought, was the crowning feature. 
Even the cynic could not look upon its bland expression, and fail to 
respect its owner, the numerous eccentricities that betrayed them- 
selves in his manner to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But if his appearance was somewhat unique, that of his audience 
bordered on the grotesque. Seedy litérateurs of the last century, 
whose longings for the treasures ranged before them bore a sad dis- 
proportion to their ability to furnish the wherewithal for their pur- 
chase ; embryo authorlings, from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
dressed in time-worn garments, of all imaginable textures, hues, and 
shapes ; idlersof every grade, from the w ell-dressed man-about- town, 
to the tatterdemalion who claimed the green-sward in the Park for his 
couch, and the star-gemmed canopy for his bed-curtains ; respectably 
clad mechanics, and ill-dressed laborers; and, few and far between, 
sickly students, with pale countenances, and learned savans in quest 
of some rare work embraced in the catalogue, composed the staple 
of the Ancient Book-Auctioneer’s auditory. 

‘ Gentle-men, here’s a copy —a magnificent copy — of Plutarch’s 
Lives. Poor old Plute! as we used affectionately to call him at col- 
lege; sad rogues we were, in them days; it was a way we had, gen- 
tlemen, of nicknaming all the old heathen gods and goddesses. 
Wenus we used to call ‘ Weeny;’ Apollo, as I’m an honest man, 
we christened ‘ Poll ;’ and Cicero we dubbed ‘Sis!’ Well, gentle- 
men, how much for my old friend Plute?—a genuine translation 
from the original Hebrew. ‘To them that don’t read Hebrew, its 
best to say that Plutarch, or Pluto — he ’s sometimes called one and 
sometimes t’other— was one of the very biggest of the heathen 
gods — a screamer, I tell you! Well, he came down to earth in the 
shape of a tremendu-ous tom-cat! True as gospel, gentlemen! 
That ’s the reason that folks say a cat has nine lives, because old Plute 
had nine lives ; and here ’s a faithful history of the whole of them, 
bound in calf. How much, gentlemen, for my college friend Plute ? 
Gentlemen, how much? Say ten dollars, to start it, gentlemen !’ 

The above classic harangue was the original emanation of the 
Modern Book-Auctioneer’s mind ; and as its unique phraseology fell 
on my ear, I resolved to lounge away an idle hour in the capacious 
saloon in which he dispensed his favors. As my mind glanced back 
through the vanished years, and Memory summoned the Ancient Book- 

Auctioneer from his quiet resting place, the contrast between himself 
and his successor was sufficiently striking. ‘The first was a noble 
ruin of the classic ages, dilapidated and time- -Worn ; exhibiting at 
every angle the triumph of decay, but beautiful in the symmetry of 
its proportions, and the romantic interest blended with its early asso- 
ciations. His immediate successor is a modern imitation of the 
ancient edifice ; cumbrous with ill-adapted ornament, and flashing in 
the brightness of tinsel and varnish. Indeed the specimen of the 
Modern Book-Auctioneer, herein introduced, is himself experiencing 
the mutability of power; his influence is fast waning before a new 
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race, who combine the intelligence of the Ancient, without his eccen- 
tricities, and the tact and industry of the Modern, divested of his 
defective education. The former, by long breathing the classic 
atmosphere of antiquity, had become a walking chronicle of the times 
of the Ptolemies and the Caesars. Holding daily communion, through 
their works, with the bards, historians, and philosophers of the earlier 
ages, his mind became deeply imbued with their excellencies; and 
his principal enjoyment was in feasting on the rich intellectual repast 
before him. Of the passing scene around him, with its ephemeral 
excitements, he took little cognizance. From the seventh heaven 
of thought, the paradise of mind, with its eternal sunshine, its rivers 
of perennial freshness and crystal purity, its bowers redolent of per- 
fume, and its winged array of celestial inhabitants, glowing with 
seraphic beauty, how could ke voluntarily descend to the dull 
earth, with its corroding cares, its wasting anxieties, and heartless 
frivolities ? 

In the wisdom of the worldling, the lynx-eyed shrewdness which, 
with true alchymic power, transmutes the frailties and ambition, the 
credulity and avarice, of mankind into gold, the Modern Book-Auc- 
tioneer stands immeasurably in advance of his prototype. The wit 
of the Ancient, although frequently keen, polished, and refined, was 
caviare to the multitude; while that of the Modern, being highly 
spiced with local allusions, and appealing to the coarser tastes of the 
majority of his auditors, possesses in his opinion the superior merit 
of availability. The Ancient Book-Auctioneer embodied the very 
romance of the craft, the poetry of the rostrum. He might have 
been aptly termed Ancient Literature, bound in rough sheep, its 
cover worn and much soiled by long contact with the world, but 
within, sparkling with the gems of intellect, and rich inthe treasures of 
soul and feeling. To the mass,the vast multitude whom our giant city 
pours forth through her hundred avenues, he was a walking enigma. 
Destitute of wealth and the world’s dignities ; self-expatriated from 
all the channels to power, and pursuing a vocation barely sufficient 
to support existence; he yet moved among the crowd with lofty port, 
and stately tread; rather curling his lip in scorn at the grovellin 
nature of their pursuits, than envying them the glare of which they 
were the concomitants. To the Modern, gold is the supreme idol, 
the one day-god, before whom all other lights ‘ pale their ineffectual 
fires.’ The Ancient despised it in all its forms, modifications, and 
representatives. He indeed admitted the expediency of securing a 
sufficient modicum to sustain the corporeal functions, but deprecated 
the necessity as entirely artificial, and capable of being superseded 
by a well-regulated organization of the social system. 

The mirth of the Ancient never degenerated into boisterous merri- 
ment. Deeming Rapture the twin-sister of Melancholy, the paradise 
of his imagination was peopled with spirits of light, whose bliss was 
tempered with acaptivating sadness. One striking peculiarity in the 
mind of the Ancient, was his devotion to the fame and genius of 
Milton, which nearly approached to idolatry. You might revile all 
the saints in the calendar, and meet only his calm rebuke ; but doubt 
the infallability of the Bard of Paradise, and the vials of his wrath 
were ina moment poured out. His sensitiveness on that subject was 
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exhibited on one occasion, by his suddenly ejecting a crowded audi- 
ence from his sales-room, because an unlucky wight had the temerity 
to bid six-pence for a tattered copy of Paradise Lost. ‘Siax-pence !’ 
shouted the Ancient, in tones of thunder : ‘Srx-pence ! —for the legacy 
of the sublime Mitton! Boy, instantly extinguish the lights! No 
premises in my possession shall shelter an audience who can stand 
tamely by and permit such literary sacrilege!’ Remonstrance was 
in vain; and the benighted crowd were instantly dispersed. 

His admiration of the character of Tuomas Jerrerson, although 
of a more subdued cast, was nevertheless sufficiently enthusiastic. 
Among the miscellaneous articles exhibited in his catalogue, were a 
few engraved portraits of the Virginia statesman; and the knight of 
the hammer heralded them in his most imposing manner: ‘ How 
much, gentle-men, for the counterfeit presentment of JEFFERSON ? 
Gentle-men, how much? I trust I need say nothing in honor of this 
eminent patriot and philosopher. Gentle-men, how much ? 

‘I'll give eight-pence!’ vociferated an urchin, of some four feet 
high. Elevating the engraving to the extent of his arm, the Ancient 
threw himself in a tragic attitude, and thus apostrophized the 
portrait : 

‘Oh, Jerrerson! sage of Monticello! where are thy votaries now ? 
Erent-Pence for the noble features of the great Apostle of Democ- 
racy! Venality, thou canst go no farther !’ 

This solemn appeal to the democratic sympathies of the audience, 
was not without its effect; and the transferred lineaments of the 
great man were struck off at a price more befitting the reputation of 
the original. 

For th 1e authors whose works graced his catalogue, the Modern 
Book-Auctioneer entertains a pleasant regard. Unlike the devotional 
esteem of the Ancient, his attachment partakes of the familiarity of a 
boon companion, whom one taps on the shoulder, in the plenitude of 
intimacy. Thus Shakspeare he facetiously terms ‘ Deer-stealing 

Will;’ Sheridan is honored with the appellation of ‘Roystering 
Sherry ;’ Doctor Johnson figures in his vocabulary as ‘Sam. Johnson,’ 
while Goldsmith is ‘ our dear friend Goldy.’ True, our hero of the 
rostrum is at times somewhat puzzled between the works of the 
great moralist, and those of his lively namesake, Ben Jonson; but 
he overcomes the difficulty, by declaring the title-page a misprint, 
and asserting that the book should contain a page of errata at the 
conclusion, embracing the idea, for ‘ Ben,’ in the title page, read ‘Sam.’ 

Butwer, WasuineTton Irvine, and others of our most popular 
modern authors, have established a lasting claim on his affections, by 
the golden harvest which he has reaped from the sale of their works, 
while the unsuccessful writers of past and present ages float down- 
ward to oblivion, unblest by his attentions. Although the Modern 
lacks profundity, he excels in versatility. Like St. Paul, he is 

emphaficallys‘all things to all men.’ If the biddings are spirited, 

he will laugh with the merry, sentimentalize with the pensive, chatter 

with the garrulous, be grave with the devotional, and facetious with 
the witty. Like a skilful general, he has enlisted a formidable array 
of quotations f-um popular authors, which he presses into the service 
on all available occasions. 
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Those from Byron are reserved for romantic young gentlemen 
with open collars ; stage-struck heroes, with eyes ‘in a fine frenzy 
rolling,’ are captured by the thrilling measures of the Bard of Avon; 
Cowper is his standard author for gentlemen in black ; Moore does 
the needful for love-cracked youths, in tights ; and fledgling orators 
and embryo statesman grow enthusiastic amid the flashing scintilla- 
tions from the minds of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. True, the 
texts are at times most ludicrously in juxtaposition with the com- 
ments ; and living and dead authors not unfrequently are called on 
to father sentiments which they were entirely innocent of propaga- 
ting. But to the sneers of the savan, and the laugh of the scholar, 
the Modern is happily indifferent. Elevated on his throne, he wields 
the sceptre with amazing effect, and dispenses the honors of the 
craft as if born to its dignities. Discarding enthusiasm as unworthy 
a skilful and clear-headed man of business, he reserves his faculties 
for the exigencies of his vocation. The fabled Argus had not so many 
eyes as he, when his interests are in question. The slightest move- 
ment of any individual in his auditory, indicating a preference for a 
particular volume, never escapes him. 

‘John, take down that tolume of Cowper for the gentleman in 
black. You lazy rogue, you should be more attentive! I see, Sir, 
that you are a judge of serious poetry. Your mind, like that of Cow- 
per, is formed to 


‘Wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart.’ 


But surely I waste time in reciting the sentiments of the immortal 
bard to you.’ 

‘Here goes, gentlemen, a copy of ‘ Ovid’s Art of Love.’ Isaac, a 
copy for the handsome young gentleman in blue. He’s taken many 
a lesson in the art, or |’mno judge, as the chief justice said, when 
the woman was brought before him to testify, dressed in men’s 
clothes: ‘ Mister,’ says the Judge, ‘what ’s your name?’ ‘I’m a 
woman,’ saysshe. ‘If you are,’ says he, ‘then 1’mno judge.’ The 
ladies, Sir, are insensible, or you can beat Ovid, and give him two.’ 

‘You two boys, get off that bench! You’re a pair of spectacles, 
no doubt, and | think I can see through you; but it aint every one 
whose eyes you ’}] suit. Come, gentlemen, ‘fire up, fire up!’ as the 
steam-boat engineer says. We ’ve every thing here that ’ll suit you, 
from a German flute to a penny whistle. So, gentlemen, ‘stand up 
to the rack, fudder or no fodder,’ as John Randolph used to say, 
when a political hack was made to run for office in a district where 
he stood no chance of election. 

‘ Alexander, a Shakspeare for the gentleman in buskins. Don’t 
you see the gentleman is born to cut a figure on the stage, if he ‘ll 
consent totry his hand? My dear Sir, I’m in for a box at your be- 
nefit. Take my word, you ’!] make a hit: 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.’ 


‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ as deer-stealing Will says.’ At 
the close of the sale, the Modern facetiously notified ‘all those 
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as had n’t paid their passage, to come to the capting’s office and set- 
tle.’ This created a vast sensation among the out-at-elbows part of 
his auditory, who testified their delight by sundry uproarious ejacula- 
tions. 

The Ancient was the embodied genius of the last century ; a faith- 
ful index of its placid and serene enjoyments, whose home was at in- 
tervals in the regions of the imaginative and the transcendental, but 
which, in all its speculations, kept a steady eye on the polar star of 
content, and the beacon of happiness. The Modern breathes ano- 
ther atmosphere. ‘Training his imagination_in a severe school of 
mental discipline, his mind glances with inconceivable velocity along 
a horizon studded with a galaxy of golden schemes, each more bril- 
liant than its predecessor; and the energies of his soul are taxed in 
discriminating between the steady light of the Attainable, and the 
flickering glare of the Impossible. In thus unravelling the threads 
which compose the web-work of his destiny, the tact, perseverance, 
and ingenuity of the Modern rarely fail to achieve success. His is 
indeed the spirit of an age whose triumphs are emblazoned on ma- 
chines which travel at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and whose 
aspirations for the future are identified with the subjection of light- 
ning to the purposes of man, wherein double the speed can be at- 
tained by magnetic influence, at a tithe of its present cost. Speak 
to him of the delights appertaining to the word ‘comfort,’ and you 
are met with the stare of incredulity, or the glance of suspicion. His 
first impression is that you are a fool; his second that you may be a 
knave. Indeed, to him the dream of Arcadia, the distorted visions 
of a lunatic, and the anticipation of happiness in quiet retreats, re- 
moved from the bustle of active life, are equally absurd. 

The only similarity in the character of the Ancient and the Modern, 
is to be found in their individuality. Both repudiated the system of 
well-meaning reformers, which contemplates casting mankind in a 
uniform mould; marshalling them into platoons, battalions, regi- 
ments, and brigades; a system founded by an ancient reformer, 
named Procrustes, but which our modern philosophers appropriate 
to themselves. But with the ¢heory, the similarity between the sen- 
timents of the Ancient and Medern Book-Auctioneer vanishes. The 
Ancient wrapped himself in the mantle of his own bright fancies, 
and shrank from promiscuous intercourse with his species. The 
Modern, like a practiced gladiator, dashes gallantly into the thickest 
of the melée, enlists under no commander, but carves his path to pre- 
ferment through the serried ranks of hostile interests, and holds him- 
self ready to tilt with any adversary whose equipments are sufficiently 
valuable to reward the prowess of the victor. The world of the one 
is amid the din and hurry of our modern Babel; that of the other 
extends far into the regions of the ideal. In dreams, in ‘ watches of 
the night,’ the soul of the Ancient burst the barriers of its earthly 
prison-house, and roamed abroad with the master spirits of antiquity. 
It was then that the poets, historians, sages, and philosophers, whose 
dust-covered works graced the shelves of his sanctum, became his 
companions ; the sharers of his joys and the partakers of his sorrows. 
In imagination he fought with Cesar his battles o’er again; dwelt 
with Socrates on the delights of philosophy; jested with Anacreon 
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on his devotion to the purple cup and ruby lip; mused with Plato on 
the immortality of the soul, and with Milton soared upward to those 
celestial regions, whose glories he has so thrillingly portrayed. Al- 
though no pagan, yet his daily invocations were offered in lip-ser- 
vice to the deities of the heathen mythology. ‘ Per Hercle!’ was 
his favorite abjuration, and his enemies were consigned without com- 
punction to the lowest ‘ Hades.’ On ‘ Jove’ he was wont to call 
at any extraordinary instance of human turpitude, while in his face- 
tious moments, Bacchus and Venus were his favorite deities. 

Blessings on the Ancient Book-Auctioneer! His soul ever bounded 
to the most holy impulses! Like a star from the sky, his bright 
spirit passed from among us; but the influence of a nature from 
whose pure fountains gushed a flood of tender emotions, and untold 
charities and kindly sympathies, will remain, like the perfume of 
flowers when their leaves are withered, a sweet-sméHing savor in 
the memory of those who appreciated his worth! 


FLOWERS. 


* Your voiceless lips, oh flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook ! 
Floral apostles! thatin dewy splendor, 
Weep without sin, and blush without acrime, 
Oh may I deeply learn, arfd ne’er surrender, 
Your love sublime!’ 


I. Vv. 


Fiowens, lovely flowers! ye are to me The honey-bees that settled on, 

Most dear and precious things; Yet scarcely bent, your stems; 
Nature’s soft pencil over ye The butterflies that o’er ye shone, 

Its brightest coloring flings. Like living, moving gems ; 
Ye seem to me, though blooming here, Have left ye — while shall fall on you 
Bright beings of another sphere. Fresh treasures of the evening dew. 


Il. 


A fairy band! apart, alone, 
A bright and beauteous race! 
Blooming wherever ye are sown, 
And sown in every place : 
Filling the air with fragrancy, 
Wherever ye may may smiling be. 


VI. 
Oh! ye are like to those few breasts 
That heavenly Genius fires : 
W here’er its glorious spirit rests, 
Where’er its light inspires, 
It will be known, its flowers will spring, 
Nor heed to what rude spot they cling. 


| 
| 
| 


Ill. vit. 


Brightening alike the cultured scene 
And the untrodden rock ; 
Blooming the lava’s paths between, 
Braving the thunder-shock ; 
Glowing, unseared, beneath the sun, 
Unchilled within the forest lone. 


Iv. 


Night darkens round—the wild bird’s 


Are closed upon its nest ; _[wings | 
But ye, most fair and fragrant things! 
Flee not away to rest : 
Ye see the glorious night-star rise, 
And watch it leave the morning skies. 


And long, long vigils they will keep, 
Night’s silent, dark hours through, 

While other eyes are closed in sleep ; 
Gathering their honey-dew 

From where the poet and the sage 

Have left it, on the deathless page. 


Vill. 


But ye will die, sweet flowers! and so 


Must they sink to the earth ; 
The spring again will see ye blow, 
With even a brighter birth. 


O! shall not they, from this world driv’n, 


Bloom on eternally in heaven ? 
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A LETTER 


TO CRITICS OF TRE ART OF PAIRTIVS. 


My pear Critics: I address you as ‘ critics,’ such being the 
title under which is recognized that numerous tribe who write ‘ para- 
graphs’ and ‘ articles’ for reviews and newspapers, wherein pictures 
are praised and condemned; artists judged, lauded, and abused. 
But though I call you critics, I do not consider all of you entitled to 
that honorable distinction: my present object is, to point out, so 
far as I am able, the qualifications of the true, the respectable critic, 
and to mark the empiric. I am induced to take this task upon 
myself, not because | feel fully competent to criticize the criti- 
cizers —exalting myself as an arch-critic— but because a word 
of truth scattered here and there, may bring forth good fruit, even 
on stony ground. I am the more prompted to this, for the reason 
that the public ear has been much abused by many of you. Too 
often have you passed through our exhibition-rooms, ignorant and 
incapable, with interest and caprice for your only guides; con- 
demning the beautiful, praising the low, and even stooping to the 
vulgarity of abusing the artist himself. 

The critic occupies the same station in the field of taste, which 
the preacher does in that of religion. His business is to teach the 
truth, to denounce falsehood, to enkindle lofty sentiment, and glorious 
aspirations; to apply the standard of the immutable laws of nature 
to the productions of art. To occupy this exalted and honorable 
station, requires qualifications which many of you do not possess ; 
because there are few who, by the cultivation of their natural taste 
and capacity, have become worthy the office. He who would aim at 
being a veritable critic, must with true love study the works of 
nature, which are the Bible unto him; become well acquainted with 
works of art; not merely glancing at the surface of things, and 
judging them by hackneyed rules and conventional notions, but acqui- 
ring a knowledge of the principles and philosophy of art; the why 
and wherefore of accepted rules; and learn to free himself, as much 
as possible, from encumbering technicalities ; in fine, to see in art 
the mirror of nature, and to clear from his vision those films which 
ignorance and prejudice, and the imperfections of our individual 
nature, are continually casting before it. He will perceive that art is 
as various in its scope and object, as the desires and tastes of men are 
diverse ; aud he will not condemn this or that kind of picture, despi- 
sing the landscape to prefer the historical painting ; or look with con- 
tempt on the work of still-life, because there is notbing Raphaelesque 
in it. He will consider that art is universal ; that all things are good 
of their kind. He will not fail, however, to acknowledge that some 
departinents of art are more lofty than others: the epic, for instance, 
(where, as in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, is the embodi- 
ment of one sublime idea, in which all individuality is lost in the 
great whole,) may not be compared with the mere portrait of the hu- 
man face ; nor the dramatic, as the pictures of Raphael, wherein we 
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find thought, passion, intellect, expressed with almost supernatural 
power, classed with the picture of still-life. 

Many pictures have little merit beside that of gratifying the eye 
by mere dexterous imitation; but a good thought, a beautiful senti- 
ment, even though feebly expressed, is of far more worth than the 
most skilful display of execution without meaning; and the works 
which possess the highest value, are those in which human genius 
manifests its greatest powers: those creations of master minds 
which, while they please by being true imitations of the beautiful 
of external nature, are the vehicles of noble sentiment, and poetical 
thought. Itis of importance for the critic to feel that beauty does 
not dwell in one or two departments of the pictorial art alone, but 
may be found in all; and it shows a contracted mind, and limited 
study, to say, as is frequently said: ‘I dislike this kind of art or that; 
I care not for landscape; I detest portraiture.’ Each class of art, if 
executed with talent, has its charm, and strikes some chord of that 
many-stringed instrument, the human heart. There are those among 
you, who, in place of discriminating expression in your critical 
praises, abound in hackneyed terms, such as ‘ bijou,’ ‘ gem,’ ‘dia- 
mond of the first water,’ etc. These terms express nothing; they 
are at best jewels of paste, of little worth; and the more profusely 
they are scattered, the more valueless they become. They are 
stolen, withal, from those caskets of unmeaning phrases called ‘ An- 
nuals,’ and betoken, in him that uses them, extreme poverty of thought 
and language. 

I have also observed, with pain, that you frequently compare one 
living artist with another, to the disparagement of the one who is 
not your favorite. This, though easy for you, is often very injuri- 
ous; and if you expect that any painter will be gratified by being 
lauded at the expense of his brother artist, I hope you are disap- 
pointed ; for he must have a gross taste for praise, who is delighted 
by the incense which ascends from the altar on which his professional 
brother is sacrificed. 

There is another practice with you, whose effects are exceedingly 
injurious to the artist and to the public. I mean that of giving 
undue praise to the young artist. No sooner does a young man 
come forward with a work of some promise, than he is immediately 
the subject of excessive praise; he is an astonishing genius —a 
wonder. The older artists are thrown quite in the back-ground, 
to make way for this ‘ born-painter.’ This is injudicious, as well 
as unjust. It is injudicious, because no man is great before he is 
tried, and your praise too often unsettles the brain of the young 
artist; and instead of striving after perfection, with devoted study, 
he becomes satisfied with himself and his works. He has received 
his reward too soon, and sits down by the way-side, in the be- 
lief that he has reached the goal. It is unjust to older artists, for 
many of them are still toiling in pursuit of excellence, and they de- 
serve better from you than to be set aside for every new-comer. 
This hot-bed system of yours, my dear critics, is little creditable to 
your judgment. You ought to know that life has been pronounced 
too short for art; that no man ever arrived at true excellence, with- 


out great natural capacity, and long and patient study. One would 
VOL. XVI. 
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imagine that the productions of Chis tyro in art rise to the evel of 
your critical capacity ; that you continue your admiration only until 
his genius takes a flight beyond the reach of your dull vision. But 
far be it from me to desire that you should discourage the young as- 
pirant. Give him judicious praise ; encourage him, and point on- 
ward ; but teach him to feel that excellence is not easy of attain- 
ment. 

Many of you indulge too much in panegyric, and get into raptures 
and extacies. I have of late seen essays of blind admiration, at 
which, even when the subject is worthy of the highest praise, true 
taste revolts ; essays wherein the writer, smitten with a vain love of 
his own imaginings, sees far more in the picture than the artist ever 
dreamed of, and even seizes the defects of the work, and sets them 
up as idols to worship. Such blind devotion is unworthy the name 
of criticism; and however pleasing it may be to the author, he may 
rest assured that the public are little benefitted by it, and the painter 
despises you in his heart. 

‘There are those among you, too, who have the easy faculty of con- 
demuing the work of a poor artist, and at one stroke of the pen de- 
voting it to oblivion ; forgetting, in your fancied omnipotence, that all 
things are comparative; that though the work be imperfect, the 
artist may have toiled many days upen it, and that it is.the rallying- 
point of many hopes to him. Few things are so bad, but there is 
some hope. In charity leave that hope; suggest, expose, reprove ; 
but condemn not with utter condemnation. And bear in mind that 
panegyric and condemnation are not synonymous with criticism. 

You often talk very freely about ‘ chiaro-’scuro,’ ‘ color,’ etc.; as 
though pictures were diagrams, executed merely to exemplify this 
or that principle or mode of arrangement. Chiaro-’scuro, color, etc., 
are the means and not the end, w hich i is expression ; and as nature 
produces emotion by various modes of arrangement, pictorial means 
must follow her. The chiaro-’scuro and color of the tempest differ 
from those of the calm. ‘The violent lights and shadows of Salva- 

tor, and the gentle gradations of Claude, are equally true, though 
expressive of “different aspects and moods of nature. Do not fall in 
love with what are called striking effects, to the disparagement of the 
calm and the gentle. Love them all; they are all beautiful, when 
they are appropriate, and expressive of the scene or subject. Do not 
confound fine coloring with fine colors. The first is difficult to ac- 
complish; the latter may be had at the color-shop by any body. 

I am afraid that old pictures, such as sell in New-York for ‘old 
masters,’ have an evil influence over some of you. These same ‘old 
pictures’ are in general the refuse of ages, which have been found 
in holes and corners of Rome and F lorence, where they have been 
lying in merited obscurity. Bad painters have existed in all ages, 
and these pictures are the products of such, in past times. Adore 
them for their antiquity, if you please ; get into raptures with the 
dust that obscures their deformity, and call it ‘tone ;’ but I beg of you 
not to criticize modern pictures with the same eyes with which you 

view these things; and keep ever in mind that the works of the old 
masters were fresh and clean when first painted ; some of them are 
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even said to have beenvaw; and above all, that the works of nature 
are not besmeared with molasses and asphaltum. 

{ might enlarge on these subjects, and enter more particularly into 
the principles of criticism; but I am unwilling to put your patience 
to too severe a test. A few more thoughts, and I will conclude. 
And here let me say, the art of painting is not merely a thing for 
amusement : it may amuse, as your criticisms may ; but it has higher 
aims, as your critiques may also have. It is, in its higher depart- 
ments, the imitation of the creative power. It forms, on the princi- 
ciples of eternal nature, a world of its own. Its influence on 
man, morally and intellectually, has been and is far more exten- 
sive than many of you have ever dreamed of. In ages past, it has 
made moral and religious impressions on the mind and character of 
nations, that are not yet effaced. It is an engine capable of great 
good, or great evil. Tt speaks a language intelligible to all nations, 
and to all ages. In the Historical productions of the art, the mind 
1s impressed with all the power of reality; in the Imaginative, it is 
transported above the common sphere of humanity ; ; in ‘the Familiar, 
it illustrates a moral, or inculcates the affections; in Still-life it may 
amuse the eye, and hold, for many seasons, the beauty which in na- 
ture perishes in an hour. It is capable of imparting knowledge, and 
awakening the soul to the refining influences of beauty and sublimity. 

Such being the exalted character of the Art of Painting, we ought 
to approach it with rev erence, and criticize it with that ‘knowledge 
which is the result of patient study, and with a conscientious desire for 


Picror. 


THE STILLY LAND. 





FRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 


To the stilly land 
Who leads us to it over ? 
The clouds of evening darkly o’er us hover, 
And ever sounds more mournfully the strand. 
Who leadeth us with gentle hand 
Over, ah! over 

To the stilly land? 


To the stilly land! 
To you, ye places free 
For all ennoblement! Soft reverie 
Of beauteous souls !— the future Being’s strand! 
Whoe er life’s fight can boldly stand, 
The bud of hope bears he 
To the stilly land. 


Ah land! ah land ! 
When comes the tempest’s gloom, 
The mildest of the heralds of our doom 
Beckons us to him with inverted brand, 
And leadeth us with gentle hand 
To the mighty Dead ones’ home, 

To the stilly land. 
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THE HAUNTED MERCHANT. 


BY HARRY FRANCO, 


CHAPTER XII. 


WILL BRING THE FIRST BOOK OF THIS HISTORY AND THE EXPEDITION TO WILLOW-MEAD TO A CLOSE, 


Ir is impossible for those who have never_experienced it, to have 
a just conception of the love of a father for his child. The love that 
seeks onlythe good of its object, must be felt to be understood. 
This is the love of a parent; all other love is selfish. Although Mr. 
Tremlett was not, as the reader knows, the natural father of our hero, 
yet so strong was his attachment to the lad, that perhaps he felt the 
loss of his society more acutely than if he had been; for he was not 
willing to forego the pleasure of his society, for the sake of the boy’s 
eventual good. When, therefore, he returned to his house alone, 
after having parted with him, he reproached himself with having 
acted too hastily in sending the youngster away to a distant school. 
He missed him at his supper; and in the morning when he came 
down to his breakfast, he experienced a sensation of loneliness, that 
he had never known before, when he glanced at the vacant seat at 
table which the boy had occupied so long. Mrs. Swazey guessed at 
the thoughts that were running in the old gentleman’s s mind; ; and she 
ventured to wonder how far master John had got on his journey, and 
whether there was any danger of his not getting a good breakfast ; 
little dreaming, good woman, the real danger he was in, just at that 
moment, of not getting any. But Mr. Tremlett did not care that his 
house-keeper should know how much he really missed his adopted son, 
and he replied, coldly, that the boy would do very well where he was. 

The day passed wearily, and at night the old gentleman found him- 
self in the boy’s little chamber, gazing at the vacant bed, without 
scarcely knowing how he got there. ‘lam afraid I am getting old 
and childish,’ he said to himself, as a tear trickled down his cheek : 

‘after living all my life for myself alone, I now find I am unhappy, 
because I am separated from a child who has no possible claims upon 
my sympathy. I must get the better of this weakness. I will dis- 
miss the boy from my thoughts, and attend to my business as usual. 
If he were a nephew, or even the son of an old friend, there would 
be some reason in it, but a nameless young rogue as he is — it is folly, 
I am glad that I have sent him to the country. I shall soon forget 
him, and that I may hear as little about him as possible, I shall pay a 
year’s schooling in advance.’ 

‘Having made these brave resolutions, Mr. Tremlett wiped his 
eyes, coughed two or three times, to clear his throat of a choking 
sensation ; and to harden his heart against all tender emotions, walked 
off to a ward-meeting, where his presence created a great sensation, 
it being the first time he had been seen in such a place for a good 
many years. He was forthwith voted by acclamation to preside over 
the meeting ; and having taken his seat in a crazy arm-chair, placed 

ona platform of loose boards, he was greeted by such a stamping of 
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feet, and clapping of hands, that the house trembled to its founda- 
tions. 

‘Imagine, fellow-citizens, if you can,’ exclaimed a young gentle- 
man, as soon as the hubbub ceased, ‘the holiness of that cause 
which can draw that venerable form from the green bowers of a 
peaceful home, to honor its friends by his presence !’ 

This delicate allusion to Mr. Tremlett produced three more rounds 
of applause, which raised such a dust that he was for a time like some 
unhappy authors who have been completely smothered by the adula- 
tions of theircritics. But it reminded the old gentleman that he had 
rather indiscreetly undertaken to preside over a meeting, without 
having first informed himself of the object for which it was called. 
He was not allowed to remain Jong in ignorance, however; and 
when the meeting broke up, he retired covered with dust, if not 
with glory. 

In the morning he received Jeremiah’s letter, giving an account of 
the disasters that had overtaken him, and asking for a remittance of 
money to enable him to get on to Willow-mead with his charge. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, he immediately forgot all his 
resolutions of the night before, and pretending to be afraid to trust 
our hero in such hands as Jeremiah’s, he set off for the place at 
which the letter was dated, for the avowed purpose of conducting 
the lad safely to Willow-mead, but with the secret intention of bringing 
him back with him. When he arrived at the tavern, he learned 
that Jeremiah and John had left some hours before, on foot ; and being 
fearful that some accident might happen to them, he hired a carriage 
of the tavern-keeper, and in spite of the entreaties of the feeling 
landlady, who predicted that a storm would overtake him, he pro- 
ceeded after the travellers, hoping to come up with them before night 
overtook them. But the roads were bad, the driver was sleepy, and 
one of the horses was lame; so they did not travel very rapidly. But 
when it began to rain, the driver felt a sudden anxiety to get to the 
end of his journey; and he began to lay the whip on to his cattle 
with such a hearty good will, that they galloped over the road at a 
greater speed than was pleasant to all parties, until they were cross- 
ing the ricketty old bridge, when they were suddenly precipitated 
into the river, as has already been related in the last chapter, as well 
as the manner in which they were saved from drowning. 

When Mr. Tremlett was so far restored as to be considered out 
of danger, Jeremiah turned to friend Hogshart, and thanked him 
with great earnestness for having turned John and himself out of 
doors, | as but for his apparent unkindness, they could not have been 
instrumental in saving the life of their kind benefactor. 

‘ So thee sees, friguds,’ replied the Quaker, ‘ it is always safest to 
adhere strictly to the discipline of society.’ 

‘ May God forgive us!’ said Jeremiah, ‘but [ am afraid I enter- 
tained some hard feelings toward you, my good friend, although I 
prayed very devoutly that I might not.’ 

‘I doubt not thee did,’ said friend Hogshart ; ‘ but I thought I expe- 
rienced some unusual promptings within, which would not allow me 
to break through the rales of society : it was doubtless the workings 

of the spirit, since thee sees it was to accomplish a good end.’ 
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‘I should like to feel the operation of some spirits too, and no 
mistake !’ said the driver, who stood drying himself by the fire; ‘ for 
Iam as wet as old Nabby Dribletts, after she had been hauled through 
a horse-pond, to cure her of being a witch ; and as for inward prompt- 
ings, I tell you how it is, neighbor, I have ’em no ways slow, and 
grumblings too, although I must confess they are not very unusual ; 
and I swear to gracious if I don’t have something to eat soon, I shall 
be forced to break through the discipline of society, and the cupboard- 
door too!’ 

‘ Thy thoughts should be fixed on something higher, my friend, 
after having just escaped from such a perilous situation. I feel, 
friends, that this will be a very proper occasion for an exercise of 
prayer : according to the Good Book, we should be constant in prayer, 
and we are commanded to give thanks in all things.’ So friend 
Hogshart dropped upon his knees, without farther ceremony, and 
prayed with great fervor, which so sensibly affected Jeremiah, that 
he shed tears; he felt that he could never forgive himself for having 
thought ill of so good a man. 

When friend Hogshart had ended his prayer, he rose up from his 
knees, and gave orders for supper to be got ready for the travellers. 

‘I tell you how it is, neighbor Longskirts,’ said the driver, whose 
tongue seemed to run very glibly, now that his clothes were dry, ‘I 
never could pray on an empty stomach, and I swear to goodness I 
do n’t believe you could, either! I’ll bet youa horn of Monongahela 
whiskey, old fellow, that you have had your supper. Heu quam 
difficiles, and so forth : I can talk Latin to you by the wholesale, and I 
will beat you at praying, after | have laid in a good supply of that 
fried ham and apple-sauce, or I ‘Il acknowledge that I am no chris- 
tian. Ne sutor crepidam ; \et the parson go pray, and you peg away.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the Quaker, ‘I have saved thy life, and would have 
given thee food and shelter for the night ; but thy profane language 
has proved thee unworthy to remain beneath this roof: thee must go, 
and the next time thee is taken into a Friend’s, perhaps thee will 
know how to behave thyself. Walk out!’ 

‘Not I!’ said the driver, as he braced himself against the jamb of 
the fire-place; ‘I could n’t prevail upon myself to do so,no how. I 
must have some supper first, and something hot to drink, and after 
that I shall feel too sleepy to comply with your polite request. I 
hope you have got plenty of dos amigos, because I must have a smoke 
after supper ; and here’s this pretty young lady that I must become 
acquainted with, too;’ and without more ceremony, he put his arm 
round the neck of the Quaker’s daughter, and gave her a kiss. The 
young lady did not faint, but on the contrary she gave the driver a 
thwack on his ear with the palm of her hand, that must have made 
him hear strange sounds. 

‘ Well, friend, if thee don’t see fit to go of thine own will, I shall 
put thee out,’ said the Quaker. 

The driver would now have been very glad to beg pardon for his 
rude behavior, for he saw that friend Hogshart was not a person to 
be trifled with; but his repentance came too late: the farmer called 
his two eldest sons to his aid, and in spite of the driver’s kicks and 
struggles, they picked him up and deposited him outside the door, 
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where they left him in the pelting rain, to make such disposition of 
himself as he pleased. He rapped on the window, and begged 
piteously to be admitted again ; and even Mr. Tremlett and Jeremiah 
interceded in his behalf; but the Quaker was not to be moved. 

‘I know him very well, said friend Hogshart ; he is the son of 
Judge Hupstart, a man who has taken so much interest in public 
affairs, that he has entirely neglected his own : this fellow is his eldest 
son, whom he sent to college, but upon his coming home, his behaviour 
was so unnatural, that his father turned him out of doors, and now 
he picks up a living by doing little jobs at the tavern, just beyond 
here.’ 

By this time supper was placed upon the table, and Mr. Tremlett 
being quite recovered, he sat down with Jeremiah and John, and all 
three did ample justice to the good things placed before them. It 
would have been a difficult matter for either of them to have decided 
which of the trio was happiest. The old merchant experienced an 
inward satisfaction in the reflection that he could now express openly 
the tender regard that he felt for his adopted son, without suspicion 
of weakness; for the fact that the boy had been instrumental in 
saving his life, was sufficient cause for the most unbounded love. 
Our hero felt happy in being once more in the company of his father, 
and in receiving such unequivocal evidences of the old man’s regard 
as he every moment manifested; and it was enough for Jeremiah to 
see others happy, to feel so himself; although it must be confessed 
there was a dash of pain in his enjoyments, caused by the recollec- 
tion of his own want of prudence, which had been the cause of placing 
them all in so much peril. Our hero, too, felt very happy when his 
father told him that instead of sending him on to Willow-mead, it 
was his intention to take him back to town, and place him again under 
the charge of his old tutor, Mr. Hedges. It was also a source of 
great gratification to Jeremiah, for he had became so strongly attached 
to his young companion, that he looked forward to their separation 
with real pain. : 

The next morning, the weather being clear and pleasant, Mr. Trem- 
lett hired a carriage of friend Hogshart, and our three travellers set 
out on their return to the city, with light hearts and lighter pock- 
ets, and unencumbered with any superfluous luggage; Mr. Trem- 
lett’s trunk having been carried over the mill-dam, together with the 
carriage, the night before. 

However unaccountable a man’s actions may sometimes appear, 
they can generally be traced to a moving cause: murder, suicides, 
and robberies never are accidents ; but when he falls in love, in nine 
cases out of ten it would puzzle the most profound philosopher in 
Germany to discover the how and why. What opportunities Jere- 
miah Jernegan might have had for forming an acquaintance with 
Huldah Hogshart, the farmer’s daughter, who was so active in pre- 
paring the supper for the benighted travellers, has never transpired ; 
but it was very evident to the most unconcerned of the lookers-on, 
when those young persons bade each other farewell, that a very ten- 
der regard for each other had already sprung up between them; a re- 
gard which appeared the more evident, from the pains which they 
both took to conceal it. 
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Thaving thus, otitis sieve: Leendii befove you the principal per- 
sonages of this histor y, we shall, with this chapter, conclude the first 
book ; and inthe next, the real narrative of the story will be begun. 
We felt ourself called upon to be thus minute in introducing the pro- 
minent characters of this history, that their after acts might be more 
easily accounted for ; for nothing i is more annoyi ng, in reading a his- 
tory, than to find actions attributed to certain people, which < appear 
very foreign to their real characters. This we believe is owing to 
the neglect of the historian in not giving, at the outset, such an ac- 
count of his personages, that the idiosyncrasy of their minds may be 
understood by the reader. For I cannot believe that an author 
would be guilty of the injustice of attributing to one of his charac- 
ters an action which he had never committed. 

In saying that we have introduced in this book the principal per- 
sonages of this history, we do not wish the reader to infer that there 
will be no others brought forward ; as it will be necessary to the de- 
velopment of the story, that several more shall be introduced to his 
acquaintance, in the succeeding chapters. For as the eye, in follow- 
ing a noble river through a wide spread landscape, must of necessity 
take in many meaner objects, so in writing the history of an indivi- 
dual, it is impossible for the historian to exclude from his pages all 
those meaner persons with whom his hero is compelled to associate. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 


THE HAUNTED MERCHANT. 


BOOK SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


WILL CONTAIN 8OME SOLEMN REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF DEATH 


Nor a great many years ago, there might have been seen among 
the innumerable little tin signs in Wall-street, one which bore the 
names of Brotuers Tuck, hanging against the basement office of a 
very high granite building. This was the place of business of the 
two young gentlemen of that name, who were introduced to the 
reader’s notice in the first book of this history. They were then 
boys ; they were at the time of which we now write, men. Although 
they were, when boys, called simply Tom and Sam, yet they were 
now known as T. Jefferson Tuck, and 8. Augustus Tuck; but as we 
have a fondness for old-fashioned names, we shall continue to call 
them by those by which we first knew them. In the neighborhood 
of Wall-street, and at the board of brokers, they were known by at 
least a dozen different appellations. Some called them simply the 
Tucks, others Guss. and Jeff.; others the two Tucks; while some 
merely called them the Brothers; and some coarse people, for there 
are coarse people even in Wall-street, called them ‘the Tuckses.’ 
They were in good credit, for it was generally known that their uncle 
was very rich and old, and they never troubled themselves to contra- 
dict the rumor that he was going to leave them a large part of his 
property. Tom Tuck was the managing partner. He had the repu- 
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tation of being a very skilfal Siiandins ail olin any body called 
upon Sam, in relation to business, he always referred them to his 
brother. What the particular nature of their business was, no one 
ever rightly understood : it was only known that they made ‘ opera- 
tions,’ and had ‘transactions,’ and hence they were supposed to be 

‘ shrewd calculators, ‘ devilish close fellows,’ who contrived to keep 
their affairs to themselves. They lived with their mother at the gen- 
teelest extremity of the city, and drove down to their office ever 
morning in a drab-colored phaeton, of a very singularshape. They 
dealt some in stocks, talked knowingly about ‘ the currency’ and ‘ ex- 
changes,’ and dined at a French restaurant. They frequented poli- 
tical meetings, and subscribed to benevolent societies without num- 
ber; they signed all the petitions that were brought to them, let the 
object be what it might; and they were of course universally re- 
spected. 


‘ Have you seen that infernal Jew, Jacobs ?’ said Tom Tuck to his 
brother, as he entered their office one morning. 


i Not yet, " replied Sam : ‘ l am just in the middle of a capital story ; 
do n’t disturb me.’ 

‘Don’t bea fool any longer!’ said the elder brother ; ‘ throw aside 
those cursed nov els, and attend to your business. Y o must see Ja- 
cobs this morning.’ 


‘ Yes, presently; I want to finish this chapter first, or I shall lose 
the thread of the story,’ replied Sam. 

‘You will lose your neck one of these days, by your nonsense,’ re- 
turned his brother: ‘d—n thatcoxcomb Butwer! I[ wish I could catch 
him! I would cram his blasted nonsense down his throat !’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ said Sam; ‘do n’t get excited: here comes Wil- 
liam.’ 

‘ Did you see Mr. Tremlett ? said Tom, addressing a boy who now 
entered the office. 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ said the lad, ‘ and he sent you this note.’ 


‘ Let me see,’ said ‘T’om, as he opened the note, ‘what the green- 
horn says :’ 


‘Dear T.: Iam sorry that I canrfot send you the money. My father is out of town, 
and your uncle is too unwell to leave his chamber. You know i cannot draw a check. 
‘Please say to Julia that I shall not be able to see her this evening. 


‘Truly yours, Jonn Tremuetr.’ 


‘That ’s first rate!’ exclaimed Sam, throwing down a yellow- 
covered book that he wasreading ; ‘ 1 "Il go right off and find Jac 

He was cut short by a glance from his brother’s eye, who turned 
to the boy, and told him, mildly, to go to Scull and Skamp’ s, and ask 
them if they had a couple of thousand over. | Now,’ he said, turn- 
ing to his brother, as soon as the boy had left, ‘ start, and do n’t come 
back until you have found him; but do n’t bring him here; tell him 
I ’ll meet him at the old place.’ 

Notwithstanding the great anxiety of the elder Tuck to get his 
brother off, the junior stopped to brush up his whiskers, and adjust 
his Madras cravat, before he went, which caused the other to swear 
very profanely ; and even after he had once left the office, he returned 
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again after his cane, and remarked to his brother that ‘ that story was 
one of thrilling interest.’ 
So wide an interval having occurred since the close of the last 
chapter, it may be proper to state, that the firm of Tremlett and 
Tuck was still continued, although in consequence of the advanced 
age of both the partners, the business had greatly fallen off; but their 
wealth was supposed to be greater than ever. John Tremlett had 
reached his twentieth year, and his manhood had more than fulfilled 
the promise of his youth. The fondness of his father for him had 
increased as the one grew in manliness and-strength, and the other 
gradually gave way to the encroachments of Time. They had never 
been parted for a longer time than a day, since they returned from 
their journey toward Willow-mead, and the presence of his adopted 
son had become almost necessary for the existence of the kind old 
merchant. The young man had never abused the confidence which 
his father placed in him, and he had never given him occasion for re- 
proof since the unfortunate affair of the pocket-book. The old gen- 
tleman made it no secret that he meant to bequeath every dollar of 
his property to our hero; and he had been often heard to declare, 
that he could not die happy, if his darling boy were not present to 
close his eyes, when death should summon him away. Mr. Tuck was 
still called the junior partner, but the infirmities of age pressed more 
heavily upon him than they did upon Mr. Tremlett: he was often 
confined to his room by illness; and his friends all agreed that he was 
not long for this world; a conclusion that required no great wisdom 
to arrive at, seeing that he was turned of seventy. But he would not 
listen to a word about dying himself; and whoever spoke to him on the 
subject once, ran no risk of doing so a second time, for he would not 
allow such people to enter hisroom. His enmity to his two nephews 
and their mother was as strong as ever; but Julia Tuck was con- 
stant in her visits to him, and although he was cross and querulous, 
grumbling to every body else, he always received her attentions with 
apparent pleasure. Of course the old gentleman’s last will and tes- 
tament was a subject of great speculation among his relations, for no 
one knew how he intended to dispose of his great wealth. It was 
generally believed, however, by those who were interested, that he 
would bequeath a large portion of his property to his niece; but 
some asserted, with great confidence, that he was going to found 
a hospital, or build a church, while others asserted as confidently 
that he had appropriated the bulk of his wealth for the purchase of 
a magnificent public library. Nobody ever took any pains to circulate 
any rumors about Mr. Tremlett’s will, for it was the settled belief of 
all who knew him, that his adopted son would be his principal lega- 
tee ; but the uncertainty of Mr. Tuck’s intentions kept the minds of 
his friends in a state of great anxiety. The minds of his two 
nephews, however, were perfectly serene on this subject; for they 
were well satisfied that their uncle would not bequeath his money to 
them, let him remember whomsover he might in his will; and there- 
fore it might be wrong, at this stage of our narrative, to impute any 
sinister feelings to the brothers, because they manifested great 
anxiety when they heard he was confined to his room by illness, 
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The old gentleman sat in his rocking-chair, wondering that his 
niece had not been to see him, when a tap was heard at his chamber 
door, and the tapper being bidden to walk in, the apparition of his 
nephew, T. Jefferson Tuck, suddenly presented itself to his astonished 
eyes. The appearance, for Mr. Tuck thought, for a moment, it was 
an unreal personage before him, was accompanied by a middle-aged 
gentleman, in a black bombazine suit, and a pair of gold-mounted 
spectacles. As soon as Mr. Tuck recovered the use of his tongue, 
the functions of which were suspended for a while by astonishment, 
he ordered the intruders to quit his sight, without ceremony. But 
his nephew meekly replied, ‘ that he would, if his uncle would allow 
him to say one word first.’ 

‘ Say on, and then go J’ replied his uncle. 

‘It is a long time since I have had this pleasure, uncle,’ said Tom, 
‘and I am grieved at heart that our first meeting after so long an es- 
trangement should be in a sick room.’ 

‘If you are going to talk about sick rooms, stop where you are,’ said 
Mr. Tuck. 

‘ Well, then, it shall not be about sickness, but about health and 
happiness,’ said his nephew, assuming a more cheerful tone. ‘I 
heard that you were not well, and not knowing who your medical 
attendant was, I consulted with my brother, and we determined to 
recommend to you a very skilful physician, with whom we are well 
acquainted, and who has lately performed some very remarkable 
cures. This is the gentleman; allow me to introduce Doctor Heal- 
man to you. Doctor, this is my uncle; he will no doubt be always 
happy to see you, because I am very certain that after this visit he 
will rarely have occasion for your services.’ The gentleman in the 
black suit made a low bow, and Mr. Tuck told him to sit down. 

‘ And now, uncle,’ said his nephew, ‘I will leave you ; and to show 
you how much more I respect your will than my own wishes, this 
shall be the last time that 1 shall ever intrude myself into your pre- 
sence.’ So saying, this dutiful nephew retired, with his face buried 
in his white cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

‘I do n’t know what to make of that fellow,’ said Mr. Tuck, as 
his nephew closed the door. 

‘Make of him ?’ said the doctor ; ‘he do n’t require any thing to be 
made out of him at all; he is one of the most remarkable pious 
young men of the age. He is up to all sorts of goodness.’ 

‘ But his brother Sam,’ said Mr. Tuck, ‘is a downright rogue ; he 
is continually studying nonsense in those rascally books. When I 
see him walking along with one of those blue-covered magazines of 
mischief under his arm, I can hardly keep from beating him 
with my cane. But his sister Julia is a nice young lady; she is the 
only woman that I ever really liked.’ ; 

‘I have heard she was quite an angel,’ said the doctor ; but I never 
had the gratification of her acquaintance.’ 

‘Did you ever have a case of the beating of the heart, in the course 
of your practice, doctor ?’ asked Mr. Tuck. 

‘I have made some remarkable cures in that line,’ replied the doc- 
tor; ‘are you affected after that sort!’ 

‘Sometimes I feel such a throbbing here,’ said the old man, put- 
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ting his hand to his heart, and then I have such a choking in my 
throat, that I should be willing to pay a good round price to get well 
of it. Idon’t mind expense, doctor. I suppose it is not dangerous, 
but it is very annoying, because it keeps me from my business.’ 

‘ Let me see your tongue, Sir,’ said the doctor. ‘Oh, ah! it’s no- 
thing but a derangement of the secreting vessels. I can cure it in no 
time.’ 

‘ Do you really think that is the cause of it!’ asked Mr. Tuck. 

‘Of course it is,’ replied the doctor; ‘I should rather guess I 
have n’t dissected a dead body every day for twenty years, to be mis- 
taken about a disorder like yours !’ 

‘Do n’t talk about dead bodies, doctor!’ said Mr. Tuck; ‘ it makes 
me feel unpleasant, and I won't have it.’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed about that ;’ replied Doctor Healman, ‘ the 
corpses that I cuts up, are all poor people, which could n’t afford to 
pay for a doctor to save their lives; paupers, and such like, that aint 
of no consequence ; of course we never cuts up gentlemen.’ 

‘ Ah, it’s a great thing to be able to pay for first-rate physicians,’ 
said Mr. Tuck; ‘I suppose, doctor, you have studied a good deal in 
your time ? 

‘A great deal,’ said the doctor; ‘all the ancient authors, like So- 
crates, and all them.’ 

‘And how long did ‘you ever know a man to live?’ asked Mr. 
Tuck. 

‘Some one hundred, and some one hundred and fifty,’ replied the 
doctor ; ‘it differs according to families ; some families all die young, 
and some live to enormous ages.’ 

‘Well, if I could have my way,’ said Mr, Tuck, ‘I should like 
either to die when I was very young, or live to about a hundred; I 
think that is a very good age ; and a man ought to be all ready to go 
then. but I ca’nt see, doctor, why a man cannot live as long now as 
in the days of Methusaleh.’ 

‘So he might,’ replied the doctor, ‘ with proper treatment. If he 
was willing to live on roots, and other natural wegetables.’ 

‘And pray what are they ? inquired Mr. Tuck ; ‘1 would be wil- 
ling to live on any thing, for the sake of living to a good old age.’ 

‘Why, esculent roots, such as cat-nip and sassafarilla, and other 
purifying medicines. But my time is too waluable to stay much 
longer ; I can’t neglect my other patients.’ 

‘Do you charge by the.hour, doctor, or only so much per visit ? 

‘ Only two dollars a call,’ replied the doctor ; ‘ long or short, it’s all 
the same.’ 

‘ Of course you don’t charge as much for a simple case, like mine, 
as you do for a dangerous one ?’ said Mr. Tuck. 

‘It.’s all one,’ replied the doctor; ‘I suppose it would make no 
odds to you whether you died of a simple case, or the most invete- 
rate complication of disorders. It costs me just as much for a diplo- 
ma to cure the measles, as the very worst kind of cholera.’ 

‘Ah, that ’s very true, doctor;’ replied Mr. Tuck; ‘if there were 
any real danger of dying, of course I should n’t object to the price.’- 

‘ Well, Sir,’ said the doctor, ‘1 will go upon the principle of no 
cure no pay, like the quacks and patent doctor, ‘but it would be a 
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shocking bad principle for the regular faculty to adopt, I must con- 
fess; for some patients are dreadfully perverse, and they will die 
under the most skilful treatment. Here’s a bottle of my Elixir of 
Juvenility ; Doctor Healman’s celebrated cure for disorders of the 
heart; it will cure you at wonst, if you only take enough of it.’ 

‘Never fear but I will take enough of it,’ said Mr. Tuck, as he 
reached out his hand for the bottle. 

‘ But stop ;’ said the doctor, putting the elixir in his pocket again ; 
‘before 1 will consent to prescribe for you, I must have a solemn 
promise that you wont call in no other physician, or | am o. p. x. I 
do n't want any body's botching laid to my door.’ 

‘ What do you mean by botching ?’ inquired Mr. Tuck. 

‘I mean of course if any body should happen to kill you by a 
wrong prescription, it might injure my practice. It’s dangerous, too ; 
you know too many cooks spoil the broth.’ 

‘That’s very true,’ said Mr. Tuck; ‘I will pledge you my word 
and honor that I will not call any other physician, without your 
leave.’ 

‘ Then, Sir,’ said the doctor, ‘I will prescribe for you, with great 
pleasure. Here’s a bottle of the ’lixir; take it and stand it in a dark 
closet ; don’t let no light come to it, and do n't let nobody see it, until 
eleven o’clock to-night; then take it, shake the vial three times, 
and swallow as much of it down as ever you can; the more the 
better ; it is so harmiess it would n’t hurt an infant, and it is so full 
of virtue, it would resuscitate a giant out of a collapse of the cho- 
lera.’ 

‘And do you really think I shall be well enough to attend to my 
business to-morrow, doctor? inquired Mr. Tuck. 

‘Of course you will; but if you aint, | wont make no charge to 
you. And so the doctor made a low bow, and left the old man to bis 
meditations. 

‘That Tom zs a good boy, after all,’ said Mr. Tuck, to himself; ‘if 
I had n’t made my will, | don’t know but [I would leave him some- 
thing. But it’s time enough to talk about my will, when 1 am going 
to die. The doctor is rather a strange man for a physician, but Tom 
is no fool, let him be what else he may; and I am very certain he 
would n’t employ any but the very best physicians 

As the old man sat mumbling to himself, and rocking to and fro in 
his chair, another rap was heard at the door. 

‘Come in!’ said Mr. Tuck. ‘ Ah, Jeremiah, is that you? Come 
in, come in; sit down, Jeremiah, sit down; I am glad to see you; I 
want to ask you a question. I thought it was Julia, at first. What 
did you come for, Jeremiah ? 

‘I called to see if you were well enough to sign this check,’ said 
Jeremiah ; ‘Mr. Tremlett has not come in to town to-day.’ 

‘What do you mean,’ said Mr. Tuck, ‘ by asking me if I am well 
enough, Jeremiah? Don’t youseelamnotsick? You grow stupid 
every day. 

‘I am very glad to hear you are not sick,’ replied Jeremiah, ‘ but 
you really do not look well; perhaps it is owing to these dark eur- 
tains. Iam glad you are well.’ 

‘Sit down, Jeremiah, sit down, and let me talk with you. Did you 
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ever hear, Jeremiah, of any body’s living so long that they did n’t care 


ee — 





about living any longer? Who was it, Jeremiah, in the Bible, who 
went up to heaven without dying at all? Was it your namesake, or 
was it Isaiah? 1 forget which.’ 

‘Neither; replied Jeremiah; ‘it was Elijah the Tishbite ; he was 
taken up into heaven in a chariot of fire.’ 

‘He was a lucky fellow; I should like that way myself,’ said Mr. 
Tuck. 

‘If you would die like the Tishbite, you must live like him ;’ 
replied Jeremiah : ‘ but why should you wish to ascend up into the 
clouds, like the prophet, when the privilege is vouchsafed to you of 
lying down in the grave with our Saviour? Think, could your soul 
endure the terrors of the whirlwind and fire, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof? Would you not rather part from this life 
in the way appointed for all flesh ? 

‘Ah, Jeremiah,’ said Mr. Tuck, ‘you have read the Bible until 
you have got used to it; but I cannot ‘think of dying, without a shud- 
der. It’s a dreadful unpleasant subject.’ 

‘If we thought aright on the subject, it would never appear 
unpleasant,’ said Jeremiah; ‘God never lays a burden upon us that 
we are unable to bear; and if we can bear up under the load of life, 
we ought not to be dismayed at the prospect of death. If the infant 
were capable of thought and reflection, upon entering into this 
changing life, there would be greater cause for apprehension and 
dread, than in going to the other, which is eternal. Who that knew 
of the afflictions that are man’s lot in this life, but would shudder 
at the thought of encountering them? And yet we make merry 
when a child is born into the world, but we follow him with tears 
when he is taken from it. Poverty to the rich looks like a burden 
too heavy to be born ; sickness to the healthful seems a calamity that 
will overwhelm with paiu ; and the unsanctified in spirit are terrified 
at the thoughts of death; but the poor are content, the sick are com- 
forted, and the faithful are happy, even when dying.’ 

‘Do n’t say any thing farther about dying,’ said Mr. Tuck; ‘ but, 
Jeremiah, tell me about business. If there should be any inquiries 
after me, say that I shall be on ’change to-morrow. Don’t tell any- 
body that I have been sick ; I don’t like to be questioned about my 
health. If any body ever tells me that I don’t look well, again, I 
will cut his acquaintance. Now reach me my port-folio, and let me 
sign the check. This beating of my heart is like a funeral march ; 
it makes my hand tremble so, that I can scarcely write. There, 
there— go; don’t say anything more. You make me nervous.’ 

Jeremiah folded up the check, and left the room slowly: he would 
gladly have remained to talk to the old man about the great concern 
of his soul, but he was afraid of irritating him, and of defeating his 

object by too much zeal. Once he turned back, determined to speak 
to him again; but he was afraid that his employer would think him 
presumptuous. He hesitated for a moment, and then returned to the 
counting-house ; but his indecision on this occasion was ever after a 
source of grief to him. 

No sooner was the old gentleman left alone, than he wished that 
somebody was near him. His niece had never before neglected him 
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for so long a time, and he listened eagerly for the sound of her step 
on the stairs. He wondered why Julia should desert him; there 
was no one else that he could expect to visit him; and he was fearful 
of sending for any body, lest they should tell him he was sick, or talk 
to him about dying. He tried to think of his business, but thoughts 
of death would intrude themselves into his mind, in spite of all he 
could do. <A portrait of his mother hung up in his room, and every 
time he glanced at it, it reminded him that she was lying in her grave, 
and that he too must soon be laid by her side. He walked to his 
book-case, and took up a volume, hoping to amuse himself with its 
contents. He turned to the title-page ; it was the ‘ Holy Living and 
Dying,’ and the book dropped like lead from his hands ; but another 
lay near it. It was Julia’s Album, that she had left there the day 
before. He opened it, and seeing young Tremlett’s writing, curiosity 
led him to read what he had written: it wasa little poem: 


*Oft have I joined in mirth and glee, 
When many a weary heart was sighing, 
And laughed because I could not see 
That all around the dead were lying; 
And others now in frolic glee, 
Their festal hours with mirth are keeping, 
Who soon, by sorrow touched, like me, 
Beside some loved one may be weeping. 
O! earth, and air, and sea are full 
Of messengers of death; the dying 
Are calling, while our senses dull 
With thoughtless laughter are replying.’ 


He read thus far, and closed the book. He knew that the Bible was 
full of passages to remind him of death, and he would not open it, 
although it almost seemed to invite him to do so. He turned from 
his book-case, and walked to the window, to beguile his thoughts by 
watching the passers-by ; but he had not stood there a minute, before 
two men came along, bearing an empty coffin on their shoulders. «He 
turned his head quickly away, but not until he had seen that it was 
about hisown measure. To add to his gloomy feelings, it was a dark, 
dull day, and the wind moaned sadly through the blinds of his win- 
dows. He sank down in his chair, with his heart beating violently, 
and tried to compose himself, but in vain. He could not drive 
away the gloomy thoughts that oppressed him. When his house- 
keeper came into his chamber, he detained her as long as he could 
in conversation, but she appeared in a hurry to leave him. 

At last it was dark, and he ordered his shutters to be closed, and a 
bright light to be placed in hischamber. The servant brought in the 
evening paper. He took it up, and the first item of news that met 
his eye, was the death of an old acquaintance, from a disease of the 
heart. He threw down the paper, and involuntarily put his hand to 
his left side. He was alarmed, when he felt how his heart throbbed. 
It seemed to him every moment that it would burst. By and by he 
fell into a slumber ; but he was soon aroused from it by the pelting 
of the rain against his windows. It sounded to him like the earth 
rattling on a coffin, as the first shovel-full is thrown in to close up a 
grave. The cold sweat stood upon his forehead, and the blood rushed 
furiously into his heart. He tried to reason himself out of his fears. 
What could they mean? Why had not the same sights and sounds 
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affected him so before? He had seen them and heard them a thou- 
sand times. He was in the daily habit of passing an undertaker’s 
shop, where coffins stood around like boxes of merchandise ; but 
they had never awakened a gloomy thought in his mind. His mother’s 
picture had been hanging many years in his chamber, and although 
he had dropped many a tear when gazing upon her mild counte- 
nance, yet it had never before suggested a thought of death; and 
why should it now? Without scarcely being aware of what he was 
doing, he opened his desk and took out his will. He remembered 
all the revengeful thoughts that were passing in his mind when he 
wrote it, and how he anticipated the disappointment of some of his 
relations, when they should come to know its terms; and particularly 
how he chuckled over the imagined chagrin of his brother's wife, 
and her two sons, wlien they should find themselves remembered by 
the bequest of one dollar each; and he wondered that he should have 
been moved by such feelings, while engaged in so solemn a duty. 
But he soon threw his will down, and tried to get rid of the weary 
load that oppressed him, by pacing his chamber floor. The evening 
wore away, and at last it was eleven, the hour when he was to take 
the elixir. He had been counting the minutes for more than an hour. 
He took the vial from the dark corner in which he bad placed it, and 
remembering the injunction of the doctor, placed it to his mouth, 
with trembling hands, and swallowed its entire contents. 


TO A SKYLARK, 


I. 


Fair bird! I saw thee leave the dewy grass, 
And plume thy pinions for thine upward flight ; 
And gaze upon thee now, as thou dost pass 
Away from earth, through boundless realms of light. 


If. 
The moon and stars have faded from the sky, 
That now receives the herald steps of dawn; 
The violet scarce has oped its purple eye, 
The daisy still is drooping on the lawn: 


Ill. 
But thou art far away: the first fair bird 
That to the sun its matin music sings: 
Ere yet the world has from its slumber stirred, 
The breath of morn has dried thy dewy wings. 


Iv. 
I cannot hear thee now, but angel ears 
May catch the echo of thy warbled hymn, 
And deem thee, as thou near’st their holy spheres, 
A wanderer from the choir of seraphim. 


v. 
And now thou’rt lost to view; oh! would that we 
Poor mortals pressed to earth with weary care, 
Could cast our burthens off, and mount like thee 
To the clear regions of the upper air. 
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ARTHUR’S SUPERSTITION. 


PART TWO: 


‘For a long time after my prostration by the highwayman, as 
recorded in the conclusion of my last chapter, I remained unable to 
move from the uncomfortable position into which I had fallen. At 
length I raised myself up, and crawling up the bank, sat down. My 
face was covered with blood, and I could see but a faint glimmer of 
light. Never was there a fall from romance to wretchedness so 
sudden and so awful. After a while I began to discern the light on 
the water. I crept down to it; washed the blood from my face and 
temples, bound up my shattered head with my handkerchief, and 
having recovered my sight, I felt thankful — indeed almost joyful. 
I saw my horse, at a little distance, coming slowly toward me. I 
managed to reach him; and by help of the bank, raised myself 
into the saddle. All the ribs in my sides seemed to be broken, and 
at every step of the horse, I shook with pain; but I feared the 
enraged ruffian might revisit me, and by great exertion I sustained 
myself while my horse went on at a slow walk. 

‘ At the distance of half a mile, | came to a log house; and turning 
up, knocked with all my strength at the door. Presently it was par- 
tially opened by a large tangle-haired man, who looked out rather 
fiercely at me. I told him what had befallen me, and begged his hos- 
pitality. At once the door swung broadly open, like the portal of 
the good man’s heart, and displayed, beneath a short shirt, not a little 
of his bare shins. He helped me down, showed me into his best 
room, and led me, regardless of blood, to his best bed. His kind 
wife soon came; a pale, bent, blue-eyed woman: she dressed my 
wounds, and did all in her power to render me comfortable ; while 
the whole household, old and young, from the tall kitchen-maid in 
white cap and night-gown, to the little bare-legged urchins of six, 
with long face and hair erect, gathered around. I never saw a more 
kind or sympathetic family circle. 

‘For a week I kept my bed, in great pain. To turn or change 
my position, was excruciating ; and my head-aches drove sleep from 
my eyes, and slumber from my eye-lids. Much of the time was lost : 
my mind wandered in a chaos of strange ideas ; utterly unconscious 
of every reality, save that of pain. As the week waned, 1 grew 
better; and on Saturday afternoon I began to consider the circum- 
stances of my situation. It wasa bright-day; the sunshine streamed 
in through the window, and in long smoky rolls, alive with golden 
motes, through the chinks between the logs. 1 looked around on the 
bare log-walls and ceiling, my lowly bed, and my own prostrate con- 
dition. The songs of the mountain birds, and the light voices of 
children, reminded me of the bright world without, and how happy 
I had been but a few days before. I thought over the pleasant days 
of my journey; with what delight I had loitered along, careless as 
the very birds around me; free from pain; feeling pleasure in the 
warm-rolling blood ; carrying joy in the health and freshness of my 
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own heart, and drawing eadigtinsine from sweet anticipations, now 
alas ! demolished forever. 

‘More than all other sufferings, there was one consideration that 
afflicted me. It was connected with the loss of my money. With 
that in hand, I had contemplated a little project that lay near my 
heart. It had long cheered me ; it had been to me as a sweet morsel ; 
it was a pleasure that lay beyond the meeting of friends. After the 
gladdening sight of old, brightened faces ; the anticipated g gatherings 
around the fireside ; the pleasant talks over old times, and the stories 
of life’s new scenes, were all enjoyed, there remained that little pro- 
ject, a secret bliss to my soul. It was nothing more than this: my 
father had parted with the old farm; the little burying-ground had 
become the property of strangers, and remained in its neglected con- 
dition. My plan was, to buy back that little meadow ; to put a fence 
around the graves ; to lay a tablet on the grave of the pilgrim; and 
to erect a simple monument to my mother, for which, after a hundred 
designs, I had fixed upon the model. 

‘And this little project was whisked to the winds! I felt deeply 
the disappointment. For that little purpose I had lived; I had con- 
sidered it accomplished ; aud now that it was all over, I closed m 
eyes to all the other hopes and gratifications of life. Full of the 
gloomy, desponding feelings which usually intervene between a last 
campaign, and the rallying of the energies to begin a new, I suf- 
fered my mind to wander back to the peaceful scenes of my child- 
hood: tender remembrances stole upon me; and I was buried in 
a train of melancholy reflections until late at night, when sleep 
relieved me. 

‘I awoke about eleven o’clock. A young woman was sitting by 
my bed-side, reading. The light stood on a small octagonal stand, 
and a large volume was placed before it, to shade my eyes. The 
book which the young lady was reading, was of highly gilded but 
much worn binding: it had the appearance of a favorite volume, or 
of belonging to a scanty library, in which there were few to share its 
service. It was a warm night, yet the girl was enveloped in a large 
thick shawl. The texture of her dress somewhat surprised me. 
Her face was rather thin, and the pale clear skin seemed to bear the 
trace of recent sickness. The combs had been taken from her hair, 
as if for the night; and the rich mass fell in long loose flakes over 
her shawl, while the curling front-locks were turned behind her ears. 
There was a saintly beauty in the face; and in gazing on those chaste 
features, my very soul felt its influence. The light fell on the fair 
brow, and revealed the blue veins of the temple. I studied the 
countenance ; the clear lid of the down-cast eye ; the innocent mouth; 
the vague, magical expression of sweetness; the deep repose of all 
expression, s subdued under a presiding sateliect. I] know not how 
long I had been gazing, and insensibly losing myself in the delicate 
beauty of that face, w rhen the lids were raised, and the soul looked 
out upon me from the soft, cleareyes. The sudden unveiling of those 
brilliant orbs threw me into a slight confusion: my eyes involuntarily 
closed, and I drew my hand over my brow, to the no little disturb- 
ance of sundry patches and bandages. . 

‘When I ventured to look again, the eyes were still fixed kindly on 
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me, but a clear sparkle in their deep recesses discovered to me the 
calmness with which the girl observed my confusion. She came and 
replaced the bandage on my brow; and [ felt the light tips of her 
fingers about my forehead. She re-seated herself; sat a moment 
observing the flame of the lamp; and then, with more averted face, 
resumed her book. There was about her an air of lofty composure, 
in which the tenderness of sympathetic woman beautifully mingled. 
I longed to open a conversation ; but I felt that the proper opportu- 
nity had passed. I could not bring myself to begin, and every moment 
increased my embarrassment. Still I could see that she was not so 
much absorbed in her book as when [ first saw her; and both my 
heart and my tongue fluttered, when I saw the eyes of the beautiful 
creature wandering about the borders of the page. At length she 
raised them, aud observed me with timid scrutiny. There were the 
first faint streaks of a smile’s bright dawn. The rosy tint of the 
morning was stealing faintly over the pale cheek. There was a tear 
in the gentle eye, and a familiar brilliancy, which went at once to m 
heart, and aroused a host of generous emotions; and I turned a 
glance to my vague memories of the week of half insensibility from 
which I had just emerged. Gradually the smile broke over that 
effulgent face. It was one of the sunny things that I remember greet- 
ing me in the days of artless, simple-hearted childhood. The simplicity 
of the beautiful being was perfectly enchanting. I found my tongue 
readily. 

‘1 was not aware that I had been attended by night-watchers. I 
little expected to find any one by my bed-side at midnight; little 
indeed, to find so beautiful a creature ; and in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, I regarded the incident as one of those occurrences of 
unexpected delight, by which kind Providence often throws a cheerful 
ray into the darkest hour. It was followed by a train of pleasant 
thoughts, and threw me into a slight excitement, which kept me long 
awake. In the morning, the chair was vacant. I looked around in 
vain forthe young lady. It was late, and she was gone. I knew she 
could not be one of the family; and when the good woman came in, 
I made a variety of ingenious inquiries about the neighborhood ; but 
all my careful, roundabout endeavors to learn more of the fair un- 
known, were singularly unsuccessful, and I saw no more of her 
sweet face. 

‘In a few days I was able to travel; and my plans were soon 
formed. ‘I will return,’ said I, ‘to the wilderness; and at the end 
of a year I shall be able to resume this journey, happy as ever in 
the romance of moonlight, and the sunshine of prosperity.’ Fortu- 
nately, | had in my purse, in current bills, the amount necessary for 
my journey; and thinking I could trust to a ten dollar bill, 1 gave 
the remainder to the good woman, and took my leave of that hospit- 
able family. I returned to the camp; and endeavored to forget my 
defeated enterprise. But often in my dreams I accomplished that 
journey; and mingled again with my old friends, and rambled over 
the fields of home, and busied myself whole days, as it seemed, about 
my little projects ; and I could hardly believe my senses, when, starting 
from sleep, 1 beheld the starry canopy, and heard the moan of the 
forest winds. 
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‘When spring-time came, 1 was in my old haunts on the cliffs ; 
observing Nature, as she proceeded to dress up her fair scenes for 
the gay season, and greeting the leaves and flowers as they came 
laughing to their places. I watched the arrivals by every soft south 
wind. I thought I recognized many a constant pair of old birds, who 
had been to me like fellow- lodgers the previous summer; and [ 
detected the loud, gay, carousal-song of many a riotous new-comer. 
These were stirring times in the woods! The robin was already 
hard at work on his mud foundations, while many of his neighbors 
were yet looking about, and bothering their heads among the incon- 
venient forks, or ‘crotches.’ The sagacious old wood-pecker was 
going around, visiting the hollow trees, peeping into the knot-holes ; 
dropping i in to inspect the accommodations, and then putting his head 
out to consider the prospect; and all the while, perhaps, not a word 
was said to a modest little blue-bird that stood by, and had been 
expecting to take the premises. I observed, too, a pair of sweet 
little yellow-birds, that appeared like a young married couple, just 
setting up house-keeping. They fixed upon a bough near me, and I 
soon became interested in their little plans, and “hedeod felt quite 
melancholy, as I beheld the troubles they encountered, occasionally, 
when for whole days they seemed to be at a stand-still. At last, 
when their little honey-moon cottage was fairly finished, and softly 
lined; they both got into it, by way of trial; and when I saw their 
little heads and bright eyes just rising over the top, I could not help 
thinking that they really had little hearts of flesh, that were absolutely 
beating in their downy bosoms. 

‘But I was reaching the borders of manhood. I surveyed these 
fair scenes ; I beheld the beauty of the opening flowers, the gayety 
of the joyful birds; I heard the melody of incessant song; I saw a 
charm in every thing around me, and yet my mind wandered far away. 
The heart of man has its seasons. Its spring-time comes; then, 
amidst the bloom, will he give ear to the sad note of a lonely soul ; 
and though he may be fay from the scenes of his childhood, the earth 
may be bright, the world gay around him, he will yet turn to the 
sunny smiles in his memory; he will think of the beauties of his 
native vale. Fairy, sylph-like forms, with the rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes of many of my early playmates, began to flit across the field of 
mental vision. I bethought me of my school-boy days; of April 
skies, and ardent first-loves. Images of old ‘ sweet-hearts’ began to 
freshen and loom up in obscure corners of my recollections. I 
thought of the queenly cfeature who reigned undisputed sovereign of 
school; whose charms first taught the young hearts to ache, and 
often led on to dreadful combats, bloody pitched-battles, of school-boy 
chivalry. As my red¢ollections brightened, and my imagination 
warmed, I[ almost felt the ache of old wounds. I recalled the fair 
brow, and the soft eye; and as I traced the gentle features, and 
remembered the graceful form, I thought how those budding beau- 
ties must have bloomed out in womanhood; how gloriously she must 
be reigning in the east! I saw the encircling throng looking up and 
battling around her; and I started up with astonishment, as I beheld 
myself lounging at inglorious ease in the wilderness. 

‘On the first of June, I mounted horse, and set out once more on 
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my homeward journey, with ideas wild enough for Don Quixote. 
Strange visions had taken possession of my imagination. A new 
joy was dawning upon me. The mists of youth’s riotous morning 
were passing away; the true source of all life’s bright colors, the 
light that unobserved had shed its radiance on all my hopes and pros- 
pects, was breaking on my soul! In every little town through which 
I passed, 1 caught glimpses that flashed in my dazzled eyes like wan- 
dering rays; and on the shore of the Atlantic, the light of heavenly 
woman broke in full splendor. Oh, days of romance! With what 
feelings I lingered in Baltimore! . Two years had I spent in the 
depths of the wilderness, a careless happy rover; and in my simpli- 
city I had come to believe that in those free habits and sweet scenes 
{ was gathering the very honey of life. The delusion was over. 
What was the wilderness, with all its charms — the beauty of moon- 
lit solitudes, the music of midnight forests — in comparison with the 
bright realms of such fair beings as I saw in flowing tress and light 
summer robe, walking the earth at sunset? As I strolled enraptured 
about, I hardly remembered who or what sort of: thing I was, or that 
I had any thing to do but to gaze and admire. 

‘It was about a week after my arrival in New-York, that on 
a bright, breezy summer morning, when the canary birds were sing- 
ing gaily from the open windows, I was loitering, in sober mood 
down a quiet street, in which I used to live, on my way to the Bat- 
tery. I was observing the changes that here and there had taken 
place in the neighborhood ; and “picking out the dwellings of old 
families of my acquaintance ; and at the same time was not uncon- 
scious that where certain ribbons and muslins were fluttering in the 
distance, a beautiful woman was approaching. I was knowingly 
standing by to steal a glance at the soft eye and rosy cheek, and bask 
a brief moment in the beams of passing beauty. 

‘As the graceful girl drew nigh, I thought I remembered her. I 
felt all the sensibilities of my soul awakening, and even my heart flut- 
tering with a slight excitement. But when she had glided by in gen- 
tle majesty, I was left in a strange confusion. I was lost ina sudden 
tumult; and went on mechanically, I hardly knew whither. I no 
longer observed the neighborhood ; indeed, I had wandered quite 
out of my latitude, before | thought to look around me, or remem- 
bered that I was going to the Battery. 

‘There was something in that face that was familiar to me; but 
the soft eye was turned upon me without a ray of recognition. With 
that look, a host of associations entered my mind; oppressing my 
heart, subduing my soul, and yet remaining incognito. I fell into an 
inextricable reverie. 1 pondered upon that face ; 1 gazed upon that 
clear eye; I could not recover from the spell of that glance. I en- 
tered upon the Battery walks, and looked out on the blue bay, just 
curling into ripples in the light sea-breeze. White sails were gli- 
ding about in all directions; the heavy sloop, the rakish smack, and 
the leering Baltimore craft. The sunshine gleamed on the white 
houses of Staten-Island, and on the swelling sails of square-rigged 
vessels, towering above the green sward, back of Castle William ; it 
glistened afar, on the walls of Ellis’ and Bedlow’s island, which 
seemed like heralds of the deep, rising up out of the salt-water to 
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proclaim the stars and stripes; and it melted into soft yellow light 
away to the south-west, where the smoke of a steam-boat was seen, 
just entering the Raritan, through ‘the Kills.’ I leaned over the 
railing, and surveyed the scene from the very place | had intended ; 
but with none of the lively reveries which I had anticipated. Huge 
barns, low farm-houses, and diminutive moving figures, were visible 
in the morning-light, under the green slope of Pavonia ; and I ob- 
served the blue smoke curling up from classic Communipaw. But no 
sublunary scene could engage my attention. Other visions were be- | 
fore me. [looked into a fairer land. My foolish soul was fairly out 
in its own atmosphere, trampling on bright clouds. Pleasant struc- 
tures were going up; agreeable combinations were forming; and 
all very plausible, too; things that might be, in the regular course of 
events, and all of which would, without doubt, have existed, could I 
have obtained the assistance of one of those good genii, who flou- 
rished in the better days of glorious old Bagdad. 

‘Beautiful women I had seen before; but generally in places 
where I could never expect to see them again: they had raised my 
admiration ; they had sometimes left me in the shades of sadness ; 
still they passed by me like the stars of other systems ; dazzling, but 
not warming. This seemed to be one of my own circle ; a bright 
orb, lighting up home, and my early days; a familiar face, with all 
its genial, heart-warming beams. I recalled, one after another, the 
faces of my early acquaintances, and wondered which I had seen. I 
endeavored in vain to trace a resemblance; yet confident that I 
might find that beautiful girl again, | nerved up with great courage 
and chivalric designs, and felt impatient for activity. A wonderful 
change had come over me. From the careless idler that I sallied 
forth in the morning, anticipating only pleasant musings, passing un- 
concerned by the busy throng, my fancy and observation wandering 
at random on the fragrant, sunny side of life, 1 became somewhat like 
the troubled, calculating, ambitious adventurer; with my sensibilities 
shut up, my thoughts concentrated, and with energy and enterprise 
gathering, I doubt not, visibly on my brow. 

‘As I went back, after my morning ramble, I met the young lady 
returning. I recognized her at a distance: I knew her, as if I had 
seen her a hundred times: but she turned up a portico, and I heard 
the door shut, long before I got near. It was a tall, modern, ambi- 
tious-looking house, towering far above a row of plain old two-story 
dwellings, like the abode of a man disposed to look down on his 
neighbors. ‘She is a fashionable girl,’ thought 1; and I contempla- 
ted an array of the substantial difficulties which I should probably 
have to contend with, in my proposed enterprise. They were of 
just that sort which I was most poorly prepared to encounter; and 
my heart quailed. I saw now that all my pleasant old ideas of life 
were pretty nearly a delusion ; I felt, with a sigh, that the happy, sim- 
ple-hearted, democratic schoolboy-times were all over. I began to 
look with something like envy on the complacent smiles and polished 
airof the young men around me; and thought, with regret, of the 
precious years I had squandered in the wilderness. My mind de- 
scended from the realms of fancy, to contemplate the cold realities 
which sooner or later we must all come to: in the cold merciless 
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light of truth, my prospects lost their bright colors: I could not see 
that I had much to congratulate myself upon; my spirits fell won- 
derfully. 1 sat down in my room to brood gloomily: of all my fair 
anticipations, I had hardly a hope in the world left to me. Despon- 
dency and desperation looked daggers at each other, over the head 
of a little true courage, and just managed to keep each other out of 
my heart. 

‘ But that night my soul was itself again, in my dreams ; and Time 
went on, bringing about matters in his own quiet way. Mary’s 
father was a retired merchant; a most uncharitable class of chris- 
tians, 1 thought, in those days; a stern, corpulent man, of that sort 
of which they make aldermen. I strongly suspected that he regarded 
me as an unthrifty youngster. He was very civil, but cool and dis- 
tant, and much given to silent moods; and, putting one thing to ano- 
ther, | never left the house without the conviction that a sturm was 
brewing. 

‘ At length I began to see what all the world was so busy about. I 
saw through the game; I observed the stake ; |- beheld the glorious 
excitement in which life passed away ; the satisfaction which all evi- 
dently felt, like the individuals of a swarm of bees, each one contri- 
buting to the hum. [ came suddenly upon the secret of life and hap- 
piness. I joined with two young friends in a grand speculation. We 
went on successfully ; and as we began to feel wealth pretty firmly 
within our grasp, we made a show of spirit, and displayed all the 
dashing extravagance that might be expected from three foolish 
youngsters. We took a broad, conspicuous old house, at the head of 
the street, in a little village near the scene of our operations, and set 
up in magnificent style. Mary’s father had a summer-cottage in the 
neighborhood. Nothing could exceed the satisfaction with which 
we enjoyed our importance in that retired place, and contemplated the 
life and bustle of our lawn, and the stir which we kept up in the vil- 
lage — except the gall and wormwood which they infused into the cu 
of bitterness, when we had them to think of in our day of trouble. 

‘ When the times changed, and the flood of paper money began to 
ebb, our affairs were nearly wound up, and we were well secured ; 
but we were bad financiers, or rather, we neglected the close of our 
business ; and there was one bond which seemed to have been re- 
served for the special purpose of humbling us in the dust, and bring- 
ing our fortunes in ruin around us. A week before its maturity, there 
was no provision made forit. We were scattered in distant parts of 
the country, and gathered home to witness our destruction. In the 
difficulties of a contracted currency, and the bad condition of our af- 
fairs, we found ourselves helpless. There was an awful week of 
useless exertion. The bond was protested. 

‘On that never-to-be-forgotten night, I returned home from a fruit- 
less journey to the eastward, in which I had travelled day and night. 
I found the house dark, silent, and deserted. My partners were gone. 
I was ill, and retired at once to my bed. I felt a giddiness of head 
which alarmed me; and I made a pile of pillows, so that I could re- 
cline in my bed nearly upright. It was a bright night; and as I 
looked through the window, down the silent moon-lit street, the whole 
village was before me, and seemed to be waiting quietly for the de~ 
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velopments of the morning. I closed my eyes, and sought sleep, in 
vain. The most important events of my life were transpiring ; and 
there were painful reflections that could not be avoided, and would 
not be put off. My highest, dearest, brightest hopes were setting in 
dark disappointment. The wedding day was near at hand : it must 
be deferred ; and my late career of folly and extravagance, now end- 
ing in ruin, could not have escaped the observation of that impor- 
tant family. At times the fearful consequences of my imprudence and 
misfortune would glare out upon me like the lightning of a coming 
tempest; and in my agony I would start half up, with the energy for 
another effort, but only to fall back withering to my pillows. 

‘Never before had I known self-reproach: now my sufferings 
were aggravated ten-fold, by the self-approval that had turned its back 
upon me. I felt a tingle of remorse ; the upbraidings of a displeased 
conscience ; the gloomy sorrows of a wounded spirit. I lacked the 
proud promptings of asoul conscious of unforfeited dignity. Of late, 


I had gone on from folly to folly, in a manner that seemed like infatu- 


ation. Thinking of only harmless amusement, [ had played a part in 
riotous scenes which I now viewed as a stain upon my character. I 
felt that I had degraded my soul to unworthy delights ; | had given 
admission to a rabble of false joys, that had defiled my bosom ; deceits 
that had pilfered my peace ; wolves in sheep’s clothing. My mind 
was full of thorny remembrances; and every shifting reflection 
brought the perspiration prickling to my forehead. I looked back 
on my life: until late it was a white path; and with painful regret I 
contemplated the black stains I had brought upon it. I could have 
wept! It was a mournful reflection, that I had not known enough 
to be content with the free range of all true happiness; that [ 
had not known enough to guard and preserve that purity and simpli- 
city of soul, which had enabled me to enjoy the flower and the song 
by the way-side, through all those years of happiness. I turned a 
look to the dark periods; and the very sorrows of those hours 
seemed to have something delicious in them. They were the sor- 
rows of innocence; they had in them no self-reproach, no pang of 
regret. If there was evil, it belonged to other bosoms; and how 
sweetly my own spirit seemed to have arisen, erect, unsullied ; on 
good terms with joy, and with undiminished claims on happiness! 
Ah! it is in that season of repentance after our first faults, the faults 
of folly and thoughtlessness, while the heart is yet pure, that we 
suffer the deepest anguish and remorse! — then, when we first be- 
come aware of the strict justice that presides over us; when we open 
our eyes, and behold in Conscience our absolute and inexorable master ; 
our governor, holding the purse-strings; heaven’s steward, granting 
or refusing happiness ; admitting the full sunshine of joy, or placing a 
cloud between the soul and heaven; then do we appreciate the 
blissful self-approval we have lost, and which we hardly hope to re- 
cover; the heart, light and joyous as the bird’s; heaven’s gift, be- 
side which wealth and all else are but tinsel and dross ! 

‘It was in that still season which verges upon midnight. Hour 
after hour had worn away, and sleep had not come to relieve me : I 
seemed condemned to await the slow approach of morning. I had 
lighted a lamp, and was endeavoring to compose my mind by read- 
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ing, when [ heard some person pass my window. There was the 
sound of a footstep on the back piazza. The latch of a door open- 
ing into my room was raised, and Mary entered. She was in a light 
summer-dress, and had only a white handkerchief over her head. 
She came, and sitting down, began to make a few kind, though only 
usual, inquiries ; yet | saw that she regarded me with looks of deep 
anxiety. She glided into cheerful conversation, and talked over our 
pleasant designs. She was evidently struggling against tender feel- 
ings, and at length she ceased. The tears almost came into her eyes. 
‘ Why are your so sad?’ said she. ‘The question threw me into con- 
fusion; and though a hundred replies thronged to my mind, I re- 
mained silent. ‘ Arthur,’ she continued, ‘are you of a melancholy 
temperament? I often suspected that you were. Dolittle sorrows 
and slight disappointments make you unhappy t To see you usually, 
one would think you had a flow of joy, independent of this changing 
earth. And have you not, Arthur? Have you not reason to be 
happy and light-hearted ? Have you not funds of bliss unexpended ? 
Then why mourn over small losses? Ob, let them go to the poor 
beggars! Do you know, Arthur, we are often our own tormentors ¢ 
Are you not aware that our sufferings are often greatly dispropor- 
tioned to our afflictions ? The soul is often predisposed to sorrow ; 
and not observing it, we double our grief over our earthly disap- 
poiutments : and so there are moods of 1 mind in which we are incapa- 
ble of enduring the slightest misfortune. Little afflictions frequently 
make me sorrowful; indeed, I am often melancholy. I often feel 
solemn and unhappy, with all the joys of life bright around me. 
Many atime have I lain down at night, gloomy and mournful, I 
knew not why: often have I awaked in tears; and, oh! Arthur, 
there is a mysterious sadness, that comes like a dark shadow over 
my spirit. I felt very, very sad tonight; my heart ached; | felt that 
I must see you. And now, why should our meeting be so sad? Ar- 
thur, think of the bright days to come! Oh, you may be sure, there 
is happiness in store for us ; and when [ have you always near me, I 
shall feel these spells of sadness no more.’ ; 
‘There was an old Bible lying on the table. Mary turned overthe 
leaves, and read a few pleasant passages. It was long since I had 
heard the language of that volume in the voice of woman. It seemed 
to awaken the sound of old strings. And when Mary had departed, 
and the door had closed, I felt cheerful emotions stirring within me. 
‘Yes, Mary,’ said I,‘let the world go as it may, we shall yet be 
happy!’ There was a small window at the bed-side ; and putting 
away the curtain, [ leaned out to see Mary asshe passed. At aturn 
of the path, she lifted the long skirt of her dress, to keep it from a 
bunch of broom-corn. The light slipper caught my eye. I was re- 
minded of a wet part of the path, which she must pass over; and then 
occurred to me the impropriety of permitting herto return alone. [ 
sprung up, threw off my gown, dressed myself quickly, drew on my 
boots, and taking my hat in my hand, hurried out. When I turned 
the corner of the house, Mary was not within sight. I walked very 
fast along the path, until coming to a turn from which I could see be- 
fore me for some distance, I was alarmed at not beholding her. [ 
hurried onward to a slight eminence, from which the path was visible 
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all the way across the sendin nearly to ie father’s door. The 
moon was shining out brightly on field, brook, and bridge ; but there 
was no object moving inthe landscape. I gazed around in all direc- 
tions, but found nothing to relieve my astonishment. 

‘When I had sufficiently recovered from my surprise, I began to 
consider the strange circumstances of that little interview. I had never 
before seen Mary in that house. I was not aware that she was 
acquainted with the premises, or had any knowledge of that back 
door; and even supposing that she had heard something, or had fears 
about my troubles, it was inconceivably strange that she should visit 
me, unaccompanied, at that late hour. As [pondered these things, 
my mind wandered. I looked back, and traced the course of lucky 
events which had brought me to an acquaintance with Mary. I re- 
called the circumstances of our lives, and thought on the mysterious 
influence that seemed to preside over us, linking our destinies. I 
reflected upon the tie of which my soul was sensible ; ; and I pon- 
dered upon that familiar look which so struck me, when I first met 
Mary in New-York. While I recalied that expression, and contem- 
plated her gentle face, the face of the fair girl whom I found sitting 
by my bed-side in that dreary night on the Alleghanies, came suddenly 
to my remembrance ; and the ‘face of the witching little girl who 
came to me in my boyhood, at my mother’s grave. I contemplated 
those clear eyes with a trembling heart. I observed them with timo- 
rous, half-intimidated feelings. There was an idea, sweet, but full 
of wonder, and almost overpowering. 1 averted my mind again and 
again, and as often returned to the reverie. At length there came to 
mind another face : I almost seemed to fee] a light finger on my arm ; 
it was that anxious face ; that face, beaming with the smile of fond- 
ness ; the face of her whose soft musing smile betrayed her che- 
rished hopes; of her, early taken away; of her whose bones have 
long since mouldered in the dust of the little burying-ground, but 
whose image is present to my soul; whose legacy of love is trea- 
sured in my heart; and whose spirit has hovered near me in all the 
trials of my life, and will be near me in all the dark hours of my 
allotted time. 

‘I returned to the house, laid my head upon the pillow with more 
composure, and was soon lost in refreshing sleep: and after that 
night, I never sought or desired any better understanding of its won- 
derful events. I must not omit to mention, that on the next day a 
friend came to me. I was relieved, and made a happy man again, 
by the kind intervention of that cool, distant, silent old gentleman, 
whose stern, thoughtful countenance had brought down on his inno- 
cent head most unmerciful language from my lips, in many an un- 
happy soliloquy. I was surprised, and felt a pang of self-reproach, 
when I found within that cold unpleasing exterior the warmest and 
most tender heart that I ever found in man. 





‘You may remember those years spent in the Highlands. One 
autumn afternoon . . . Those days are gone! Down in the lit- 
tle burying-ground, in the sunny spot where I first saw her, Mary 
sleeps. Let the sweet volume of our wedded life remain closed !’ 
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A SISTER’S THOUGHTS OVER A BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY REV. JQHN PIERPONT. 





I 


He sleeps in peace! Death’s cold eclipse 
His radiant eyes hath shrouded o’er, 
And Slander’s poison, from the lips 
Of woman, on his heart no more 
Distils, and burns it to its core. 


He sleeps in peace! The noble spirit 
That beamed forth from his living brow, 
Prompt, at the shrine of real merit, 
With reverence and with truth to bow, 
Is, by false tongues, not troubled now. 


til. 


He sleeps in peace! And while he sleeps, 
He dreams not of earth’s loves or strifes, 
The tears a sister for him weeps; 
He knows not that they’re not his wife’s: 
His thoughts are all another life’s. 


Iv. 


I hope he knows not that the hand, 
Once given to him, is now another’s: 

I know, the flame that once it fanned 
Had all gone out. I know, my brother’s 
Last thoughts were of my love and mother’s. 


Vv. 


I hope he knows not that his child 

Hears not, nor knows, its father’s name: 
Keep its young spirit undefiled, 

And worthy of its father’s fame, 

O Thou from whom its spirit came! 


vi. 


Thou Father of the fatherless, 
The mantle that my brother wore — 
The robe of truth and faithfulness — 
Keep, for his infant, in thy store: 
My brother hath left nothing more! 


Vil. 
That mantle! Men had seen him throw 
It amply round him, ere it fell: 
Peace, brother, 't is as white as snow; 
No one of all on earth that dwell, 
Can stain what once became thee well. 


Vitt. 
In peace thou sleepest: through the bars 
Of its dim cell thy spirit fled; 
And now thy sister and the stars 
Their tears of dew and pity shed, 
Heart-broken brother, on thy bed! 


Boston, (Maszs.,) August, 1840. 
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THE CRAYON PAPERS. 


THE EARLY EXPERIENCES OF RALPH RINGWOOD. 


NOTED DOWN FROM HIS CONVERSATIONS: BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


‘] HAD now lived some time with old Miller, and had become atole- 
rably expert hunter. Game, however, began to grow scarce. The buf- 
falo had gathered together, as if by universal understanding, and had 
crossed the Mississippi, never to return. Strangers kept pouring 
into the country, clearing away the forests, and building in all direc- 
tions. The hunters began to grow restive. Jemmy Kiel, the same 
of whom I have already spoken for his skill in raccoon catching, came 
to me one day: ‘I can’t stand this any longer,’ said he ; ‘ we're get- 
ting too thick here. Simon Schultz crowds me so, that I have no 
comfort of my life.’ 

‘Why how you talk!’ said 1; ‘Simon Schultz lives twelve miles 
off.’ 

‘No matter; his cattle run with mine, and I ’ve no idea of living 
where another man’s cattle can run with mine. That’s too close 
neighborhood ; 1 want elbow-room. This country, too, is growing too 
poor to live in; there ’s no game: so two or three of us have made 
up our minds to follow the buffalo to the Missouri, and we should like 
to have you of the party. Other hunters of my acquaintance talked in 
the same manner. This set me thinking; but the more | thought, the 
more | was perplexed. I had no one to advise with: old Miller and 
his associates knew but of one mode of life, and | had had no expe- 
rience in any other: but I had a wide scope of thought. When out 
hunting alone, I used to forget the sport, and sit for hours together on 
the trunk of a tree, with rifle in hand, buried in thought, and deba- 
ting with myself: ‘Shall I go with Jemmy Kiel and his company, or 
shall l remain here? If I remain here, there will soon be nothing 
left to hunt; but am I to be a hunter all my life? Have not I some- 
thing more in me, than to be carrying a rifle on my shoulder, day after 
day, and dodging about after bears, and deer, and other brute beasts ? 
My vanity told me I had ;_ and I called to mind my boyish boast to 
my sister, that I would never return home, until I returned a member 
of congress from Kentucky ; but was this the way to fit myself for 
such a station ?’ 

‘ Various plans passed through my mind, but they were abandoned 
almost as soon as formed. At length I determined on becoming a 
lawyer. ‘True it is, knew almost nothing. I had left school befote 
I had learnt beyond the ‘ rule of three.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said I to my- 
self, resolutely ; ‘1 am a terrible fellow for hanging on to any thing, 
when I ’ve once made up my mind ; and if a man has but ordinary 
capacity, and will set to work with heart and soul, and stick to it, he 
can do almost any thing.’ With this maxim, which has been pretty 
much my main-stay throughout life, | fortified myself in my deter- 
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mination to attemptthe law. But how was [ to set about it? I must 
quit this forest life, and go to one or other of the towns, where I might 
be able to study, and to attend the courts. This too required funds, 
I examined into the state of my finances. The purse given me by 
my father had remained untouched, in the bottom of an old chest 
up in the loft, for money was scarcely needed in these parts. I had 
bargained away the skins acquired in hunting, for a horse and various 
other matters, on which, in case of need, 1 could raise funds. I 
therefore thought I could make shift to maintain myself until I was 
fitted for the bar. 

‘Linformed my worthy host and patron, old Miller, of my plan. 
He shook his head at my turning my back upon the woods, when I 
was in a fair way of making a first-rate hunter; but he made no 
effort to dissuade me. I accordingly set off in September, on horse- 
back, intending to visit Lexington, Frankfort, and other of the prin- 
cipal towns, in search of a favorable place to prosecute my studies. 
My choice was made sooner than I expected. I had put up one 
night at Bardstown, and found, on inquiry, that I’could get comforta- 
ble board and accommodation in a private family for a dollar and half 
a week. I liked the place, and resolved to look no farther. So the 
next morning | prepared to turn my face homeward, and take my 
final leave of forest life. 

‘| had taken my breakfast, and was waiting for my horse, when, in 
pacing up and down the piazza, 1 saw a young girl seated near a 
window, evidently a visiter. She was very pretty; with auburn 
hair, and blue eyes, and was dressed in white. [had seen nothing of 
the kind since | had left Richmond; and at that time | was too mtich 
of a boy to be much struck by female charms. She was so delicate 
and dainty-looking, so different from the hale, buxom, brown girls 
of the woods ; and then her white dress! — it was perfectly dazzling! 
Never was poor youth more taken by surprise, and suddenly be- 
witched. My heart yearned to know her; but how was I to accost 
her? LIhad grown wild in the woods, and had none of the habitudes 
of polite life. Had she been like Peggy Pugh, or Sally Pigman, 
or any other of my leathern-dressed belles of the Pigeon Roost, I 
should have approached her without dread; nay, had she been as 
fair as Schultz’s daughters, with their looking-glass lockets, I should 
not have hesitated: but that white dress, and those auburn ringlets, 
and blue eyes, and delicate looks, quite daunted, while they fascinated 
me. I don’t know what put it into my head, but I thought, all at 
once, that | would kiss her! It would take a long acquaintance to 
arrive at such a boon, but [ might seize upon it by sheer robbery. 
Nobody knew me here. I would just step in, snatch a kiss, mount 
my horse, and ride off. She would not be the worse for it; and that 
kiss — oh! I should die if I did not get it! 

‘] gave no time for the thought to cool, but entered the house, and 
stepped lightly intothe room. She was seated with her back to the 
door, looking out at the window, and did not hear my approach. I 
tapped her chair, and as she turned and looked up, I snatched as 
sweet a kiss as ever was stolen, and vanished in atwinkling. The 
next moment I was on horseback, galloping homeward ; my very 
ears tingling at what I had done. 
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‘On my return home, I sold my horse, and turned every thing to 
cash ; and found, with the remains of the paternal purse, that I had 
nearly four hundred dollars; a little capital, which I resolved to 
manage with the strictest economy. 

‘It was hard parting with old Miller, who had been like a father to 
me : it cost me, too, something of a struggle to give up the free, inde- 
pendent wild-wood life | had hitherto led; but | had marked out my 
course, and have never been one to flinch or turn back. 

‘I footed it sturdily to Bardstown; took possession of the quarters 
for which I had bargained, shut myself up, and set to work with 
might and main, to study. But what a task I had before me! Ihbad 
every thing to learn ; not merely law, but all the elementary branches 
of knowledge. I read and read, for sixteen hours out of the four- 
and-twenty ; but the more I read, the more I became aware of my 
own ignorance, and shed bitter tears over my deficiency. It seemed 
as if the wilderness of knowledge expanded and grew more per- 
plexed asl advanced. Every height gained, only revealed a wider 
region to be traversed, and nearly filled me with despair. 1 grew 
moody, silent, and unsocial, but studied on doggedly and incessantly. 
The only person with whom I held any conversation, was the worthy 
man in whose house I was quartered. He was honest and well- 
meaning, but perfectly ignorant, and I believe would have liked me 
much better, if I had not been so much addicted to reading. He con- 
sidered all books filled with lies and impositions, and seldom could 
look into one, without finding something to rouse his spleen. Nothing 
put him into a greater passion, than the assertion that the world turned 
ou its own axis every four-and-twenty hours. He swore it was 
an outrage upon common sense. ‘Why, if it did,’ said he, ‘there 
would not be a drop of water in the well, by morning, and all the 
milk and cream in the dairy would be turned topsy turvy! And then 
to talk of the earth going round the sun! ‘ How do they know it ? 
I’ve seen the sun rise every morning, and set every evening, 
for more than thirty years. They must not talk to me about the 
earth’s going round the sun !’ 

‘At another time he wasin a perfect fret at being told the distance 
between thesun and moon, ‘ Howcan any one tell the distance?’ cried 
he. ‘Who surveyed it ! who carried the chain? By Jupiter! theyonly 

talk this way before me to annoy me. But then there’s some people 
of sense who give in tothiscursed humbug! There ’s Judge Broad- 
nax, now, one of the best, lawyers we have ; is n’t it surprising he 
should believe in such stuff? Why, Sir, the ‘other day I heard him 
talk of the distance from a star he called Mars to the sun! He must 
have got it out of one or other of those confounded books he’s so 
fond of reading ; a book some impudent fellow has written, who 
knew nobody could swear the distance was more or less,’ 

‘For my own part, feeling my own deficiency in scientific lore, I 
never ventured to unsettle his conviction that the sun made his daily 
circuit round the earth; and for aught I said to the contrary, he lived 
and died in that belief. 

‘I bad been about a year at Bardstown, living thus studiously and 
reclusely, when, as I was one day walking the street, | met two young 


girls, in one of whom | immediately recalled the little beauty whom 
’ 
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I had kissed so impudently. She blushed up to the eyes, and so did 
I; but we both passed on without farthersign of recognition. This 
second glimpse of her, however, caused an odd fluttering about my 
heart. I could not get her out of my thoughts for days. She quite 
interfered with my studies. I tried to think of her as a mere child, 
but it would not do: she had improved in beauty, and was tending 
toward womanhood ; and then | myself was but little better than a 
stripling. However, I did not attempt to seek after her, or evento 
find out who she was, but returned doggedly to my books. By de- 
grees she faded from my thoughts, or if she did cross them occasion- 
ally, it was only to increase my despondency ; for I feared that with 
all my exertions, [ should never be able to fit myself for the bar, or 
enable myself to support a wife. 

‘One cold stormy evening I was seated, in dumpish mood, in the 
bar-room of the inn, looking into the fire, and turning over uncom- 
fortable thoughts, when I was accosted by some one who had entered 
the room without my perceiving it. I looked up, and saw before me 
a tall and, as I thought, pompous-looking man, arrayed in small 
clothes and knee-buckles, with powdered head, and shoes nicely 
blacked and polished ; a style of dress unparalleled in those days, in 
that rough country. I took a pique against him from the very portli- 
ness of his appearance, and stateliness of his manner, and bristled up 
as he accosted me. He demanded if my name was not Ringwood. 

‘I was startled, for | supposed myself perfectly incog.; but I an- 
swered in the affirmative. , 

‘ Your family, I believe, lives in Richmond.’ 

‘My gorge began to rise.’ Yes, Sir,’ replied I, sulkily, ‘ my family 
does live in Richmond.’ 

‘And what, may I ask, has brought you into this part of the coun- 
try ? 

Seana Sir!’ cried I, starting on my feet, ‘ what business is it of 
yours? How dare you to questivn me in this manner ?” 

‘ The entrance of some persons prevented a reply ; but I walked up 
and down the bar-room, fuming with conscious independence and in- 
sulted dignity, while the pompous-looking personage, who had thus 
trespassed upon my spleen, retired without proffering another word. 

‘ The next day, while seated in my room, some one tapped at the 
door, and, on being bid to enter, the stranger in the powdered head, 
small-clothes, and shining shoes and buckles, walked in with ceremo- 
nious courtesy. 

‘My boyish pride was again in arms; but he subdued me. He was 
formal, but kind and friendly. He knew my family, and understood 
my situation, and the dogged struggle I was making. A little con- 
versation, when my jealous pride was once put to rest, drew every 
thing from me. He was a lawyer of experience, and of extensive 
practice, and offered at once to take me with him, and direct my 
studies. The offer was too advantageous and gratifying not to be 
immediately accepted. From that time I began to look up. I was 
put into a proper track, and was enabled to study to a proper purpose. 
I made acquaintance, too, with some of the young men of the place, 
who were in the same pursuit, and was encouraged at finding that I 
could ‘hold my own’ in argument with them. We instituted a 
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debating club, in which I soon became prominent and popular. Men 
of talents, engaged in other pursuits, joined it, and this diversified 
our subjects, and put me on various tracks of inquiry. Ladies, too, 
attended some of our discussions, and this gave them a polite tone, 
and had an influence on the manners of the debaters. My legal 
patron also may have had a favorable effect in correcting any rough- 
ness contracted in my hunter's life. He was calculated to bend me 
in an opposite direction, for he was of the old school ; quoted Ches- 
terfield on all occasions, and talked of Sir Charles Grandison, who 
was his beau ideal. It was Sir Charles Grandison, however, Ken- 
tuckyized. 

‘| had always been fond of female society. My experience, how- 
ever, had hitherto been among the rough daughters of the back woods- 
men ; and | feltan awe of young ladies in ‘store clothes,’ and delicately 
brought up. Two or three of the married ladies of Bardstown, who 
had heard me at the debating club, determined that I was a genius, 
and undertook to bring me out. I believe I really improved under 
their hands; became quiet where I[ had been shy or sulky, and easy 
where | had been impudent. 

‘I called to take tea one evening with one of these ladies, when to 
my surprise, and somewhat to my confusion, I found with her the 
identical blue-eyed little beauty whom I had so audaciously kissed. I 
was formally introduced to her, but neither of us betrayed any sign 
of previous acquaintance, except by blushing to the eyes. While tea 
was getting ready, the lady of the house went out of the room to 
give some directions, and left us alone. 

‘ Heavens and earth, what a situation! I would have given all the 
pittance | was worth, to have been in the deepest dell of the forest. 
I felt the necessity of saying something in excuse of my former rude- 
ness, but 1 could not conjure up an idea, nor utter a word. - Every 
moment matters were growing worse. I felt at one time tempted to 
do as [had done when | robbed her of: the kiss: .bolt from the room, 
and take to flight; but I was chained to the, spot, for [ really longed 
to gain her good will. 

‘At length I plucked up courage, on seeing that she was equally 
confused with myself, and walking desperately up to her, I exclaimed : 

‘I have been trying to muster up something to say to you, but I 
cannot. I feel that I am in a horrible scrape. Do have pity on me, 
and help me out of it!’ : 

‘A smile dimpled about her mouth, and played among the blushes 
of hercheek. She looked up with a shy but arch glance of the eye, 
that expressed a volume of comic recollection ; we both broke into 
a laugh, and from that aioment all went on well. 

‘A few evenings afterward, I met her at a dance, and prosecuted 
the acquaintance. I soon became deeply attached to her; paid my 
court regularly; and before I was nineteen years of age, had engaged 
myself to marry her. I spoke to her mother, a widow lady, to ask 
herconsent. Sheseemed to demur; upon which, with my customary 
hagse, I told her there would be no use in opposing the match, for if 
het daughter chose to have me, I would take her, in defiance of her 
» family, and the whole world. 

‘ She laughed, and told me I need not give myself any uneasiness ; 
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would be no unreasonable opposition. She knew my family, and all 
about me. The only obstacle was, that I had no means of supporiing 
a wife, and she had nothing to give with her daughter. 

‘No matter; at that moment every thing was bright before me. I 
was in one of my sanguine moods. I feared nothing, doubted nothing. 
So it was agreed that I should prosecute my studies, obtain a license, 
and as soon as I should be fairly launched in business, we would be 
matried. 

‘I now prosecuted my studies with redoubled ardor, and was up to 
my ears in law, when I received a letter from my father, who had 
heard of me and my whereabouts. He applauded the course I had 
taken, but advised me to lay a foundation of general knowledge, and 
offered to defray my expenses, if I would go to college. I felt the 
want of a general education, and was staggered with this offer. It 
militated somewhat against the self-dependent course I had so proudly, 
or rather conceitedly, marked out for myself, but it would enable me 
to enter more advantageously upon my legal career. I talked over 
the matter with the lovely girl to whom I was engaged. She sided 
in opinion with my father, and talked so disinterestedly, yet tenderly, 
that if possible, | loved her more than ever. I reluctantly, therefore, 
agreed to go to college for a couple of years, though it must neces- 
sarily postpone our uuion. 

‘Scarcely had I formed this resolution, when her mother was taken 
ill, and died, leaving her without a protector. This again altered all 
my plans. I felt as if I could protect her. I gave up all idea of 
collegiate studies; persuaded myself that by dint of industry and 
application I might overcome the deficiencies of education, and re- 
solved to take out a license’as soon as possible. 

‘ That very autumn I was admitted to the bar, and within a month 
afterward, was married. We were a young couple; she not much 
above sixteen, I not quite twenty; and both almost without a dollar 
in the world. The establishment which we set up was suited to our 
circumstances: a log-house, with two small rooms; a bed, a table, a 
half dozen chairs, a half dozen knives and forks, a half dozen spoons ; 
every thing by half dozens; a little delft ware; every thing in a 
small way: we were so poor, but then so happy! 

‘We had not been married many days, when court was held at a 
county town, about twenty-five miles distant. It was necessary for 
me to go there, and put myself in the way of business : but how was 
Ito go? I had expended all my means on our establishment ; and 
then, it was hard parting with my wife, so soon after marriage. 
However, go I must. Money must be made, or we should soon have 
the wolf at the door. I accordingly borrowed a horse, and borrowed 
a little cash, and rode off from my door, leaving my wife standing at 
it, and waving her hand after me. Her last look, so sweet and 
beaming, went to my heart. I felt as if I could go through fire and 
water for her. ; 

‘I arrived at the county town, on a cool October evening. The ina 
was crowded, for the court was to commence on the following day. 
I knew no one, and wondered how I, a stranger, and a mere young- 
ster, was to make my way in such a crowd, and to get business. The 
public room was thronged with the idlers of the country, who gather 
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together on such occasions. There was some drinking going for- 
ward, with much noise, and a little altercation.- Just as I entered 
the room, [ saw a rough bully of a fellow, who was partly intoxicated, 
strike an old man. He came swaggering by me, and elbowed me as 
he passed. I immediately knocked him down, and kicked him into 
the street. I needed no better introduction. Ina moment I had a 
dozen rough shakes of the hand, and invitations to drink, and found 
myself quite a personage in this rough assembly. 

‘The next morning the court opened. I took my seat among the 
lawyers, but felt as a mere spectator, not having a suit in progress or 
prospect, nor having any idea where busirfess was to come from. In 
the course of the morning, a man was put at the bar, charged with 
passing counterfeit money, and was asked if he was ready for trial. 
He answered in the negative. He had been confined in a place 
where there were no lawyers, and had not had an opportunity of 
consulting any. He was told to choose counsel from the lawyers 
present, and to be ready for trial on the following day. He looked 
round the court, and selected me. I was thunder-struck. I could 
not tell why he should make suchachoice. I, a beardless youngster ; 
unpractised at the bar; perfectly unknown. I felt diffident yet 
delighted, and could have hugged the rascal. 

‘ Before leaving the court, he gave me one hundred dollars in a bag, 
as a retaining fee. I could scarcely believe my senses; it seemed 
like adream. The heaviness of the fee spoke but lightly in favor of 
his innocence, but that was no affair of mine. I was to be advocate, 
not judge, nor jury. I followed him to jail, and learned from him all 
the particulars of his case: from thence I went to the clerk’s office, 
and took minutes of the indictment. I then examined the law on the 
subject, and prepared my brief in my room. All this occupied me 
until midnight, when | went to bed, and tried to sleep. It was all in 
vain. Never in my life was J more wide awake. <A host of thoughts 
and fancies kept rushing through my mind: the shower of gold 
that had so unexpectedly fallen into my lap; the idea of my poor 
little wife at home, that I was to astonish with my good fortune! But 
then the awful responsibility I had undertaken ! —to speak for the first 
time in a strange court; the expectations the culprit had evidently 
formed of my talents ; all these, and a crowd of similar notions, kept 
whirling through my mind. I tossed about all night, fearing the 
morning would find me exhausted and incompetent ; in a word, the 
day dawned on me, a miserable fellow ! 

‘1 got up feverish and nervous. I walked out before breakfast, 
striving to collect my thoughts, and tranquillize my feelings. It was 
a bright morning ; the air was pure and frosty. I bathed my fore- 
head and my hands in a beautiful running stream; but I could not 
allay the fever heat that raged within. I returned to breakfast, but 
could not eat. A single cup of coffee formed my repast. It was time 
to go to court, and 1 went there with a throbbing heart. 1 believe if 
it had not been for the thoughts of my little wife, in her lonely log 
house, I should have given back to the man his hundred dollars, and 
relinquished the cause. I took my seat, looking, I am convinced, 
more like a culprit than the rogue I was to defend. 

When the time came for me to speak, my heart died within me. I 
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rose embarrassed and dismayed, and stammered in opening my cause. 
I went on from bad to worse, and felt as if I was going down hill. 
Just then the public prosecutor, a man of talents, but somewhat rough 
in his practice, made a sarcastic remark on something I had said. It 
was like an electric spark, and ran tingling through every vein in my 
body. In an instant my diffidence was gone. My whole spirit was 
in arms. I answered with promptness and bitterness, for | felt the 
cruelty of such an attack upon a novice in my situation. The public 
prosecutor made a kind of apology: this, from a man of his redoubted 
powers, was a vast concession. 1 renewed my argument with a fear- 
less glow; carried the case through triumphantly, and the man was 
acquitted. 

‘ This was the making of me. Every body was curious to know 
who this new lawyer was, that had thus suddenly risen among them, 
and bearded the attorney-general at the very outset. The story of 
my début at the inn, on the preceding evening, when I had knocked 
down a bully, and kicked him out of doors, for striking an old man, 
was circulated, with favorable exaggerations. Even my very beard- 
less chin aud juvenile countenance were in my favor, for people gave 
me far more credit than I really deserved. The chance business 
which occurs in our country courts came thronging upon me. I was 
repeatedly employed in other causes; and by Saturday night, when 
the court closed, and I had paid my bill at the inn, I found myself 
with an hundred and fifty dollars in silver, three hundred dollars in 
notes, and a horse that I afterward sold for two hundred dollars more. 

‘ Never did miser gloat on his money with more delight. I locked 
the door of my room; piled the money in a heap upon the table; 
walked round it; sat with my elbows on the table, and my chin upon 
my hands, and gazed upon it. Was I thinking of the money ? No! 
I was thinking of my little wife at home. Another sleepless night 
ensued; but what a night of golden fancies, and splendid air-castles ! 
As soon as morning dawned, I was up, mounted the borrowed horse 
with which I had come to court, and led the other, which I had re- 
ceived asa fee. All the way I was delighting myself with the thoughts 
of the surprise I had in store for my little wife; for both of us had 
expected nothing but that I should spend all the money I had bor- 
rowed, and should return in debt. 

‘Our meeting was joyous, as you may suppose: but I played the 
part of the Indian hunter, who, when he returns from the chase, 
never for a time speaks of his success. She had prepared a snug 
little rustic meal for me, and while it was getting ready, I seated 
myself at an old-fashioned desk in one corner, and began to count 
over my money, and put it away. She came to me before I had 
finished, and asked who I had collected the money for. 

‘For myself, to be sure,’ replied I, with affected coolness; ‘I 
made it at court.’ 

‘She looked me for a moment in the face, incredulously. I tried 
to keep my countenance, and to play Indian, but it would not do. 
My muscles began to twitch; my feelings all at once gave way. I 
caught her in my arms; laughed, cried, and danced about the room, 
like a crazy man. From that time forward, we never wanted for 
money. 
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‘I had not been long in successful practice, when I was surprised 
one day by a visit from my woodland patron, old Miller. The tidings 
of my prosperity had reached him in the wilderness, and he had 
walked one hundred and fifty miles on foot to see me. By that time 
lhad improved my domestic establishment, and had all things com- 
fortable about me. He looked around him with a wondering eye, 
at what he considered luxuries aud superfluities ; but supposed they 
were all right,in my altered circumstances. He said he did not know, 
upon the whole, but that I had acted for the best. It is true, if 
game had continued plenty, it would have been a folly for me to 
quit a hunter’s life; but hunting was pretty nigh done up in Ken- 
tucky. The buffalo had gone to Missouri; the elk were nearly gone 
also; deer, too, were growing scarce; they might last out his time, 
as he was growing old, but they were not worth setting up life upon. 
He had once lived on the borders of Virginia. Game grew scarce 
there; he followed it up across Kentucky, and now it was again 
giving him the slip; but he was too old to follow it farther. 

‘He remained with us three days. My wife did every thing in 
her power to make him comfortable ; but at the end of that time, he 
said he must be off again to the woods. He was tired of the village, 
and of having so many people about him. He accordingly returned 
to the wilderness, and to hunting life. But 1 fear he did not make a 
good end of it; for I understand that a few years before his death, 
he married Sukey Thomas, who lived at the White Oak Run.’ 


FTO A FADED FLOWER. 


I 


Come to my heart! in beauty come! 
Sleep on its pulse, my with’ ring flower; 
Thou'rt loveliest in thy fading bloom, 
And dearest in thy drooping hour : 
Oh ever thus my spirit twines 
Round joys that soonest pass away; 
*T was born to cling, like ivy-vines, 
To ruin and decay ! 


Il. 

I twined thee in my hair to-night: 

It was an hour of mirth and glee; 
And many deemed my spirit light, 

But oh, the truth 1’ll whisper thee! 
They khew not that the heart could fling 

A fragrance in its wounded hour, 
Like the faint perfume hovering 

Round thee, my dying flower ! 


IIT. 


Nor tell the world sad thoughts beguile 

The careless heart 1’m wont to bear, 
For when we know and scorn its smile, 

Oh! who would ever ask its tear ? : 
Still may this bosom hide its grief, 

Still strive to veil the spirit’s gloom, 
Though I am but a faded leaf, 

Within a world of bloom! L’ ABEILLE. 
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GreystaerR: A Romance or tHe Monawk. By the Author of ‘A Winter in the 
West,’ etc. Intwovolumes. pp. 503. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


In ‘Greyslaer,’ the author of ‘A Winter in the West’ has attempted a different and 
higher walk, in which the merit of even moderate success is not a little enhanced by 
the difficulties incident to the subject, and the ingenuous diffidence with which a 
novice ventures upon a path illumined by the brilliancy of Scorr, James, and our own 
Cooper and Kennepy. Wecongratulate our author, therefore, on his marked success 
in producing an historical novel worthy to take rank with those of his countryme 
and on the accession to his reputation which this ‘ Romance of the Mohawk’ can scarcel 
fail to bring, nay, has already brought, him. The story opens at the commencement of 
our revolutionary struggle, and involves, of course, the incidents of savage life, and 
the ferocity of guerilla warfare. The plot, though ingenious and intricate in its details, 
has the simplicity of historical truth. ‘ Greyslaer,’ the hero, one of those zealous young 
patriots whom the cause of their country called early to the field, is ardently attached 
to Alida de Roos, the high-souled and beautiful daughter of an aged whig, in the valley of 
the Mohawk. A mystery hangsover her early life, which prevents her from giving that 
encouragement to the suit of her lover, which his high and generous character would 
entitle him to claim; and the noble and impassioned student for some time loves with- 
out requital. This secret is not unfolded to the reader until the story has somewhat 
advanced, when it transpires that she had some years before been carried off at the sug- 
gestion and through the connivance of an unsuccessful suitor, named Bradshawe, an in- 
fluential officer among the tories. The agent employed in the abduction of the heroine, 
is a bold and burly ruffian; and between him and the tory captain, with the assistance 
of a depraved son of Brant, a deep and damnable contrivance forces Alida to consent 
that the marriage ceremony shall be performed, which is to unite her to Bradshawe. The 
lady, however, is immediately after the ceremonial restored to the house of her father, 
in safety and honor; and the farther designs of her treacherous husband are deferred 
for the time, by the breaking out of the war. 

The stirring events of an exciting contest enables the author to bring his hero and 
Bradshawe into contrast, with partisan leaders on opposite sides, and presents the oppor- 
tunity of portraying many scenes of savage life and border warfare, in the graphic 
descriptions of which, in our judgment, Mr. Horrman is surpassed by few existing 
novelists. In one of these Indian incursions, an attack is made upon the Hawksnest, the 
residence of the father of our heroine, and she becomes at once an orphan and the pri- 
soner of the celebrated sachem, Thayendanegea, or Brant, who figures prominently in 
the story. ‘ Greyslaer,’ also, is wounded in an affray with a detachment of Brant’s war- 
riors, and conveyed to the mountain fastness where Alida is retained as a hostage. 
Here an interview takes place between them, when, in answer to the avowal of his pas- 
sion, she acquaints him with her marriage with ‘one as vile, sordid, faithless, and ma» 
lignant, as he is gentle, generous, and noble.’ This interview, however, is abruptly ter- 
minated by the entrance of the ruffian agent of Bradshawe, who bears off Alida; her 
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energetic lover, enfeebled by his recent wounds, being struck down in the struggle. We 
are next introduced to the celebrated cave of Waneonda, whither the heroine is borne, 
and where a scene with the villain Bradshawe unfolds the meshes he has endeavored to 


wind around his victim. The description of this remarkable cavern is one of the most 
graphic pictures in the whole work : 


‘Earth hath her wondrous scenes, but few like this.’ 


From this place she is rescued by Brant; and Bradshawe, foiled in his schemes, becomes 
involved in the active duties of a partisan leader. At length ‘Greyslaer’ succeeds in 
unravelling the mystery of the marriage, which proves to have been but a sham cere- 
mony, by a sham priest; and her lover’s devotion to her service is rewarded by their 
mutual betrothal. This is followed by an attempt on the part of Bradshawe to blackenh 
the fair fame of Alida, in which he partially triumphs; but his designs finally recoil upon 
himself, with fearful réaction; and the tale concludes, after the approved model, with 
the death of Bradshawe, and the union of the lovers. 

The foregoing is little more than a skeleton of the story, which is interwoven through- 
out with fine episodes, illustrative of the characters of Brant, Herkimer, and other 
renowned chieftains of that day. The hunter Balt is sketched in a masterly manner. 
Like Coorer’s Leather-Stocking, his isa bold and striking portrait; but here the resem- 
blances ceases; for in the humble adherent of ‘Greyslaer,’ we think we recognise the 
portrait of Joun Cueney, a real character, whose peculiarities are minutely described in 

_Mr. Horrman’s ‘ Wild Scenes of the Forestand Prairie.’ Balt isa genuine woodsman, 

“tnd only a mere woodsman; and not, like Mr. Coorger’s fine creation of Leather- 
Stocking, a poet of the woods. The gallant Derrick de Roos, the brother of Alida, and 
a beautiful Indian girl, the ‘Spreading-Dew,’ are marked and interesting characters ; 
the one a gay, mercurial young partisan, and the other a lovely, elfish creature, and one 
of our author’s happiest creations. 

We must conclude this brief and hurried notice of ‘ Greyslaer,’ with a commendation 
of the taste, as well as patriotism, which has led our author to American legends and 
American scenes for the matériel of his romance; and by advising all our readers to 


judge for themselves of the correctness of the estimate we have placed upon his per- 
formance. 


Heaps or THE PEoPLe: or Portraits of THE EnoGuitsa. London: Rosert Tyas. 
New-York: WiLey anp Putnam. 


Tue seventh number of the new series of this popular publication reached us by the 
last steam-packet from England. We perceive no falling off, either in the literary or 
illustrative character of the work. We have here ‘The Tory,’ ‘The Collegian,’ ‘The 
Capitalist,’ and ‘The Waiter ;’ and it would be difficult to say which is the most felici- 
tously drawn, each one is so faithfully executed. In the sketch of the Collegian, an 
affecting isolated picture, like that of Srerne’s prisoner, is drawn of the son of an ill- 
paid curate, struggling against poverty in the toilsome acquisition of academic honors. 


‘The Waiter,’ by Paut Penpgcrast is capital. The condensation of orders, after the 


manner of Y&LLOWPLUSH, evinces the close observation of the author: ‘Bilemutnan- 
capesauce,’ ‘aunchamutn,’ ‘ breastavealanoystus,’ standing for boiled mutton and caper 


sauce,’ ‘haunch of mutton,’ and ‘ breast of veal and oysters.’ Here is one scene from 
‘The Capitalist :’ 


“Behold him in close divan with his brother kings in Leadenhall Street : the fate and welfare 
of millions rests on his decision ; ‘ the integrity of our Indian Empire’ requires that the barbarous 
‘states of the eastern frontier should be crushed ; and war, with all her ferocities is determined on. 
How many a goodly youth did that vote give to the jungle fever, and the poisoned cress. By those 


few words, how many yawning graves were opened! whattides of blood were set flowing! —then 
rapine had her license, and avarice her warrant.” 


The companion picture, however, exhibits the capitalist as a benefactor, subduing fer- 
tile wastes yet untrod, and enhancing the comforts and luxuries of life. 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Scenery or Lake Superior. — We would invite the reader’s attention to the chap- 
ters of Mr. Scnootcrarr’s ‘Trip to Lake Superior,’ in preceding pages. They will be 
found to present a lively picture of the scenery of that noble inland sea; a region far 
better worth the attention of Americans, than the hackneyed scenes of foreign travel, 
to prosing descriptions of wh:ch we .:.ve been treated, ad nauseam, any time these ten 
years. We have been favored with the private correspondence of a young gentleman, 
in the Michigan state service, dated a few weeks since, ‘In camp, Grand Marais, Lake 
Superior,’ in which we find the following vivid sketch of the ‘Grandes Sablés :’ 

‘Just beyond our present encampment, are the Grn es Sablés, one of the wonders 
of this distant region, and one of the most truly ‘grand’ sights I ever beheld. Here 
steep sand-cliffs were observed, rising from the water with a very uniform smooth face, 
about two hundred feet; and barren dunes are seen in the distance, rising still higher. 
On our approach, the whole appeared like lofty hills enveloped in fog. This fog proved 
to be nothing less than clouds of sand, which the winds were sweeping over toward the 
lake, and which sormed a seeming mist, so dense as completely to conceal the real cha- 
racter of the coast. On ascending these steep, wasting cliffs, a scene opens which has 
no parallel, except in such a region of wide waters and wild winds. For an extent of 
many miles, nothing is visible but a waste of sand; herbless, except a few grass roots 
and small shrubs, which in places have found sustenance. Still it by no means pre- 
sents to view a monotonous desert plain, but rises into lofty cones, sweeps in most 


graceful curves, is hurled into eddying hollows, and spreads out in long extended valleys. 


Occasionally are seen the tops of half-buried pines, barkless, and worn dry and ragged 
by the drifting sand. They look like the time-worn columns of some antique temple, 
whose main structure has long since tumbled to the dust. They stand amidst the waste, 
like the ruins of Persepolis, the city of the desert. The surface-sand is mostly 
packed quite hard, and may be trodden, as on a floor, with perfect ease. This floor 
is in many places strewed thickly with pebbles, so that deep hollows and vast plains 
present a smooth bed of them. Among these, are a great variety of the precious stones, 
common to the primary rocks of this region; agates, chalcedony, jasper, quartz, of 
every shade of color and transparency, trap, hornstone, etc. All these are worn smooth, 
and are beautifully polished by the sharp drifting sand, and many rich specimens may 
be obtained at this singular depository. They remind one of the Valley of Diamonds in 
the Arabian tales, which it was the fortune of Sinbad to find, in a region scarcely more 
wild and inhospitable. - - + Inthe rear of this desert tract, about two miles from 
the coast, timber is again met with; and here, just at the edge of the woodland, a small 
and beautiful lake lies embosomed; arich tract of maple forest on the one side; on the 
other barren dunes of shifting sands. In this reali of desolation, it breaks upon the 
view as did the unexpected fountain to which Saladin led the weary cavalier, Sir Kenneth, 
over the sandy plai s »: Palestine, and may be quite as aptly named ‘The Diamond of 
the Desert.’ About this sheet of water, snow was found in large quantities, buried 
beneath a few inches of sand. This protection will suffice to keep it half the summer. 
This lake has an elevation above Lake Superior of from one to two hundred feet. A 
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small stream makes from it, which, after working its way through the sands, reaches the 
clay upon which these ‘dunes’ are based, and tumbles, a perfect cascade, into the reci- 
pient lake. A dense forest of fine maples and pines covers the whole country on the 
east of this stream, with a clay soil, while on the west commence abrupt clifis of 
driven sand, rising to an immediate height, which far overlooks the woodland ; and com- 
mences the great and almost leafless waste of the Sablés. Instead of a dark mass of 
verdure, by a transition as sudden as it is opposite in character, every feature of the land- 
scape seems as if buried beneath huge drifts of snow; or you seem as if walking upon 
the ocean, and about to be overwhelined by its rolling billows; only that the undulations 
are more vast, and the wave-crests loftier than Ocean ever raised, in its wildest fury. 
Looking upward from one of these immense basins, where only the lofty sand-waves 
meet the sky, the beholder is impressed with a sense of sublimity: an awe unmixed 
with that degree of terror which accompanies a storm upon the Alps, or on the Atlantic.’ 

Right happy should we have been, to have composed one of the fishing party among 
the hollows of the rocks, at the foot of the rapids of St. Mary’s river, where the delicious 
white-fish are so numerous, that the bow’s-man takes his scoop-net and literally dips 
them into the boat; we should have rejoiced to listen, in a night of storm, while snug 
in camp, to the roar of the mad breakers on the lonely shore; to that voice which was 
‘not alone the sound of dashing waters, however loud; but distinct from the rush of 
the waves, and the howling of the wind; a deep bass under-tone, the lowest conceivable 
note in the music of nature; incessant, distinct, prolonged, and filling up every pause in 
the awful harmony ;’ we should have revelled for hours in the enjoyment of the scene, 
where — bet ween the lofty and picturesque bluff-points, that, like the pillars of Hercules, 
guard the pass of the river, crowned with tall pines, rising like church-towers covered 
with ever-greens — Lake Superior pours out the St- Marys; but we could scarcely have 
relished even these sublime sights and sounds, if they were to be purchased only by 
such dreadful annoyances as are here recorded by our correspondent: 

‘You have known what it is to have a half dozen mosquitoes singing around your 
head the dirge of your comfort, during a warm summer’s night. Judge then what your 
sensations would be, when these insects come in countless swarms, to which even a 


handkerchief around the head, gloves on the hands, and a half-inch thickness of grease 


on the face, are but a poor protection. While I am now writing, though mid-day, I am 


fighting mosquitoes with my left hand, while 1 continue to make scratches for you with 
the other. I can hear F 





, who is in another tent, brushing the rascals from off his 
book : and one of our party, who is out fishing with the boat, carries a face swelled out 
of all shape and proportion, by the rapacious attacks of these ‘birds of prey.’ A bite 
still more poisonous is inflicted by a small black fly, which holds sway during a portion 
of the season. While on Drummond's Island, my ears and neck became so swelled by 


a few hours’ exposure to the attacks of these fiies, that more than a week elapsed before 


the soreness had subsided. But of all the tortures of this nature, that inflicted by the 


gnat, (sand-flies, punkies, brulos, for they bear all these appellations,) is the least endu- 
rable. These are so small as to be almost microscopic, and about as innumerable as the 
particles of vapor ina mist. In this fy-fog, one must of course be completely enwrap- 


ped, and the burning sensation produced by it is absolutely intolerable. Nothing but a 


thick coat of grease isa protection. They will enter through the pores of linen, as if 


no obstacle interposed. I have seen men’s faces puffed out by their insidious poison, as 
if they had the ‘mumps,’ while blood ran down in streams. Someare so badly affected, 
that they will throw themselves upon the ground, and roll in agony. These are met 
with only during a warm day, when we are seldom on shore; and unlike mosquitoes 
are seldom out at night. So you will see that there is a kind of hourly succession of 
these little tormentors of our race. Patience and habit will nevertheless render all these 
in a degree endurable; though, to speak truth, I should not have troubled you with so 
long a chapter on such small affairs, had not an unusually fat mosquitoe been pitching 
at me with such diligence and effect, that I could not well divert my mind. Thank for- 
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tune! heis floored at last. I should not omit to add, that we may be nearly freed from 
our enemies during sleep, by closing the tent perfectly tight, with brush heaped all around 
the lower portion, to prevent them from creeping in through the grass; then, with a 
candle, singeing to death those that were already within.’ 

We shall hope to keep our readers advised of the entertaining adventures of our cor- 


respondent, which will have at least the merits of freshness and natural limning, to 
recommend them to general acceptance. 


Ovur Youne Artists. —Our friend ‘H.,’ to whom we are indebted for a letter touching 
the productions and genius of Crawrorp, the young American sculptor at Rome, will find 
much of his information anticipated by an article from the pen of Consul Greens, in a 
previous number. We are glad to learn that Mr. Crawrorp has been very successful, 
and that his works ‘ have won high praise from the best artists and amateurs in Italy, 
including TexeRant, who, next to Toorwatspes, is the first Italian sculptor in Rome.’ 
Of ‘The Catching of the Stag,’ ordered of Mr. Crawrorp by Prince Davinorr, of 
Russia, our correspondent speaks in the highest terms; but owing to a lack of time and 
space, we reserve a consideration of his remarks upon this effort, and other topics con- 
nected with the fine arts, until a subsequent issue. Our ‘young painters, too, are doing 
themselves great credit in Rome, if we may judge from a few pictures which we have 


been kindly permitted to examine. Mr. Huntineton, whose productions were so justly 


commended in the National Academy last season, has sent home two or three pictures 
worthy his reputation, and evincing a ripening of his fine talents; while Mr. Gray, but 
recently a mere amateur, who accompanied him to Italy, bids fair to emulate his success 
with no faltering hand. His ‘Roman Girl,’ in its variety of positions, so to speak, in its 
coloring and expression, and in its minor accessories, would do credit to a far more expe- 
rienced pencil, and reflects honor upon the artist. But while we keep in view such 
native artists as Power, Craawrorp, and others, we must not forget to chronicle the 
advancement of some of our American sculptors and painters at home. CLevincer is 
executing several orders, with his accustomed success ; and soon leaves us, as we learn, 
to prosecute his studies in Italy. KNeELanp, a native of our Empire State, and a com- 
panion with Crawrorp in his studies in America, has devoted his leisure from pursuits 
of kindred art, in which he has been eminently successful, to the thorough study of sculp- 
ture; and the benefit of the severe discipline which he has taken upon himself, is visible 
in the few busts which he has modelled, or sculptured in marble. We have often admired 
the little group, wrought in the latter matériel, which Mr. Astor had the good taste to 
secure, and which forms so pleasing an ornament of his mansion. With his fine genius, 
and an uncompromising determination not to rest satisfied with a superficial knowledge 
of his art,we must regard Mr. KNEELANp as one of our most promising artists ; and we can- 
not but believe that his ultimate success will be marked and triumphant. Mr. Bracxert, a 
clever Cincinnatian, has modelled several busts, including a recent one of General Har- 
Rison, which some of our journals have much commended. Mr. Brackxert needs but 
study, to acquire that additional mastery of the details of his art, which will place him in 
that van-rank to which his ambition naturally aspires. We have pleasure in bearing our 
renewed testimony to the improvement and success of Mr. C. G. Tuomrsoy, whose 
eventual triumph we were the first to predict in thiscommunity. Beside several clerical 
and scholastic dignitaries, he has succeeded in attracting to his canvass the beautiful 
faces of sundry of our most charming belles; and having established himself a favorite 
painter with the fair, in our first metropolitan circles, it is not surprising that he should 
be ‘riding on the tide.’ We have had an eye, let us add, in conclusion, upon a very pro- 
mising young painter in town, who, if he be true to himself, will yet create a sensation 
among his compeers. Wealludeto Mr. CLover, Jr., whose ‘Phrenologist’ was so much 


admired at the recent exhibition, and whose ‘Idle Servant,’ recently painted, evinces 
still higher excellence. Let him persevere.’ 
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Desvuttory THovcutTs on Kxnow.epcr. — As we stood recently upon the high bluff 


of the Telegraph station, at Staten-Island, and beheld the gigantic steamer President 
trailing her smoky banner along the western borders of the vast ‘ watery ways’ she 
had traversed, and proudly entering the haven where she would be, the power of 
KNOWLEDGE was forcibly impressed upon our mind. We had just been conversing 
with an estimable citizen, who stood on the wharf at New-York, but a comparatively 
little while ago, and heard the jeers that were cast upon Rosert Futton, as he was 
trying the first experiment of a rude steam-boat on the Hudson; his face streaming 
with perspiration, partly from anxiety of mind, and partly from contact with that un- 
controlled vapor which was so soon to take the wings of the wind; so soon to anni- 
hilate space and time. Without enlarging upon thehistory of the inception and progress 
of steam, let us ask, what is it but kNowLEpGe — what but study, investigation, re- 
search — that is now yoking the subtle elements to the sea-chariot ? — that is propelling 
floating palaces hither and thither on the great waters, swifter than weavers’ shuttles, 
and like the weaver’s shuttle, weaving distant nations into one social and intellectual 
fabric? The reign of all barbarous people in and about the shores of the Bosphorus, 
the Nile, and the coast of Syria, says a recent English correspondent, is at an end. 
‘The time has arrived, when Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, the lovely banks of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, will teem with an European population. This will be the next 
grand era in civilization, and the steam-engine will accomplish it all in a very little time. 
Steamers are already ploughing the Red Sea; and soon their puffing and smoking will 
be seen on the bosom of the Euphrates, and on every other river, sea, and harbor of the 
habitable globe, to the utter astonishment, and annihilation ultimately, of every heathen. 
The steam-engine will do far more toward spreading civilization than the missivnary. 
Fulton and James Watt were the Goliahs raised up by God for this great purpose; and 
still the march of science and art is onward.’ - - - Onone of the distant rounded 
slopes beneath us, then covered with ten thousand children from the Sunday schools of 
the metropolis, we heard, many months since, our excellent friend Governor Sewarp en- 
large, in clear and simple phrase, upon the democratic tendency of knowledge. ‘ Schools,’ 
said he, in substance, ‘are the great levelling institutions of the age. The secret of all real 
aristocracy, is, that knowledge is power. Knowledge, the world over, has been pos- 
sessed by the few, and ignorance has been the lot of the many. The merchant — what 
is it that gives him wealth? The lawyer — what is it that confers upon him political 
power? The clergy — what is it that gives them influence, so benign for good purposes, 
so fatal for mischievous ends? Knowledge. What makes one man a common laborer, 
and the other a usurer; one man a slave, and the other a tyrant? KNow.epcs. 
Knowledge can never be taken from those by whom it has once been obtained; and 
hence the power which it confers upon the few cannot be broken, while the many are 
uneducated. Strip its possessors of all their wealth, and power, and honors, and know- 
ledge still remains the same mighty agent, to restore again the inequality you have 
removed.’ - - - Speaking of the progress of steam, as a concomitant and forcible 
example of the power of knowledge, in one department only of human science, we are 
reminded, especia!ly in this Connection, of an anecdote related by the same speaker from 
whom we have quoted above, in the recent centennial celebration at Cherry Valley, 
Otsego county. ‘It seems,’ said Gov. Sewarp, ‘as if it was but yesterday, since we 
learned that burthens may be more cheaply carried on parallel iron rails, than on the 
rough and unequal surface of the ground ; and now rail-roads are common thorough- 
fares, and animal force is too feeble an agent for locomotion. A gentleman upon whom 
age seemed to have lightly laid his hand, told me that less than forty years since he 
dined with Chancellor Lavixeston at Paris. The party was composed of statesmen and 
men of science. The patience of the guests was exhausted by a visionary youth named 
Futtron, who engrossed the conversation by an argument to prove that if he could 
obtain a small fund, he could construct a boat to be propelled by the power of steam, and 
navigate the Hudson river with the velocity of four miles an hour!’ 
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From the same unpremeditated performance, we take the subjoined comprehensive and 
eloquent passage : 


‘Our gifted orator has given us your entire local and domestic history. Does it not seem strange 
that su many extraordinary changes, so many important events, and so many thrilling incidents, have 
occurred in the lapse of one hundred vears! An hundred years ! how short « period! That life is con- 
sidered short which does not reach fifty years,aud that one is only very long, which comprises an hun- 
dred. An hundred years! An huudred times this period of twelve months which the Earth requires 
for the irrigation of its soil and prodaction of fruits; an hundred times this circle of three hundred 
aud sixty-five days: days that so often pass like a dream, and are ‘ noted but by their loss.” Who 
that places a tomb-stone in the village church-yard to the memory of a departed friend, would not 
sigh to think that that monument of his affection must sink to the earth, and his friend occupy an 
undistinguished grave within an hundred years? Who that establishes a constitution, invents an 
engine, teaches a new science, or founds a new sect, would be content that his community, his in- 
vention, his science, or his creed should give place to new discoveries withiu a hundred years? Yet 
an hundred years is no unimportant portion of time. It includes the period of four generations. 
Ina single century four thousand millions of humav beings appear on the earth, act their busy parts, 
and sink into its peaceful bosom! A tittle more than balf that period carries us back to the time 
when this great und free empire, now respected in every land, had no place among the nations of 
the earth. Ouly an huodred times has the scythe passed over this vailey, since your ancestors pur- 
sued their weary way up the Mohawk, and over those hills, and planted here the first settlement of 
the Anglo Saxon race west of the Hudson. They found the Six Nations here as confident of per- 
petual eujoyment of this fuir land as we wow are. And yet so soon the tide of emigration has 
flowed ever this valley, and filied the valleys of the Ohio and the Wabush, and the Mississippi, and 
the Missouri, and now scarcely the name of the Six Nations remains, Ouly twice an hundred years 
have elapsed, since the first navigator entered the Bay of New-York, aud not four ceuturies have 
passed, since Coiuinbus astonished the world with the discovery of this great continent. Itis only 
ten centuries since all Europe, moved by wild fanaticism, poured ber embattled hosts upon the 
fields of Palestine; and less than sixty times an hundred years, according to our accustomed chro- 
nology, carry us back to the epoch when there was no time, nor light, nor life, nor earth, nor hea- 
vens, and Gop said let all these be, aud they were.’ 


‘Sommer: A Ruapsopy.’ — We had wasted a single dip of ink from the nib of one 
of Hawxiys’ golden-pens upon the glories of the waning summer, when the annexed 
rhapsody reached us from the hand of an estimable correspondent, whom it is our 
pride and happiness to cherish, in more regards than one. Arriving too late to be a 
guest at the table dhdte, we make room for our friend, with pleasure, at our own hum- 
ble side-table: ‘Bright and glorious Summer! The morning breaks in beauty; the 
soft and balmy west wind breathes its gentle influence over the face of nature; the 
tears of the night, lingering upon the green grass, are clothed with the beauty of the 
rainbow, and the brightness of the diamond. The swallow, withits cheerful whistle, 
springs from the eaves, and darts with rapid flight across your path : themocking-bird, 
that feathered mime, pours forth its thousand notes. There is no spot in the firma- 
ment of heaven; there is no blemish on the face of Nature. All is bright, and soft, 
and beautiful; and entranced with delight, you stand, the gentle air fanning your brow, 
and the glorious scene elevating your soul. Alas! that man’s beauty and happiness 
should so quickly pass away ; that life should be but a succession of cheerful moments and 
of gloomy hours; that thesoftness, the freshness, the verdure, of the morning, should 
so soon be lost and destroyed by the heat, and toil, and aridity, of the parching noon! 
Yet so itis, with nature and with man. While you stand in full enjoyment of the scene, its 
softness has passed away —the diamond hues have vanished. You feel no more the 
gentle zephyr upon your cheek ; the swallow has crept back to its lofty mansion; the 
mocking-bird has retreated to its leafy shelter. The burning sun pours down his golden 
flood of light; but the spirits droop beneath the fervor and glory of his influence; the 
beasts of the field hasten, with eager steps, to the shelter which Providence has prepared 
for them; and drooping and weary, you retire from a view which but a few moments 
ago you thought you could linger with for ever. Happy is he, whoin the noon of ex- 
citement and of struggle, has the desire and the ability to retreat from the burning 
scenes of strife and contention, to the retired and shady walks of domestic happiness! 
‘But the noon-day has vanished, and the evening hour has arrived. Again soft- 
ness and beauty preside over the scene. Once more the swallow chirps, and flits 
along, and the birds send forth their notes. Step by step, minute by minute, the hight 
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and the beauty vanish. You feel as though some kind friend, who had long blest you 
with his gentle, endearing presence, was about leaving you for ever, and your heart 
grows sad and dispirited. Ah, gentle reader! if it has been your fate to see that hour 
pass away, and with it the spirit of one who was treasured up in the inmost heart; 
whose smile was the delight of life, and whose affection the pearl beyond all price ; 
then indeed will the shadows of the twilight bring with them the sadness of the heart, 
when the memory of the past almost overwhelms the prospect of the future; and the 
soul, forgetful of the joyous meeting that is to come, looks back weeping and despair- 
ing to the last sad parting ! 

‘Have you ever asked yourself the question, whether there are any pleasures in me- 
mory? They have been said and sung ; but do they exist? Do we turn our back- 
ward gaze upon the joys of other days, and does that look bring pain that they have 
past, or pleasure in reviewing them? Is the form of misfortune softened, when we 
gaze atit froma distance? Do scenes gloomy and afflicting, lose any portion of their 
darkness, when a few strides along life’s highway has carried us from their immediate 
influence ? Would you trace back a single step ? Would you live over a single day of 
your past career? Would you drink again the cup of misery that had been held to 
your lips, or hear once more the twice-told tale of pleasure? Ah, gentle dreamer! 
your pleasures have been sweet indeed, your sorrows but as the summer cloud, if 
you answer these questions in the affirmative! Well will it be for him who seeks 
to forget the past, and to press onward to the future; and who, amid the retreating 
twilight, gathers his robe around him, and lies down in hope, and peace, and right- 
eousness, for the slumber of the grave! - - - How many changes occur in our opi- 
nions of the character of mankind, as we pass through the avenue that leads to the 
‘Valley of the Shadow of Death!’ In early youth, when all is rose and sunshine; when 
evil is unseen, unheard, unfelt; we look upon our elders as beings formed after a di- 
vine iinage: the world seems an Eden of delight, and its inhabitants pure and guileless 
creatures, clothed with innocence and beauty, and rejoicing in deeds of purity and be- 
nevolence. Vice putson her mask of comeliness, and our unsuspecting eyes see not 
the deformity that is beneath. Pleasure surrounds us with its enchantments, and the 
beauty of life with its witchery. To us, all men are gods, and all women something 
more thanangels. But the dreamhas ended! Some fellow traveller, some passer-by, 
more hasty than the rest, has given us a rude shake, and aroused us from our pleasant 
vision. We are awake now! Our senses are unclouded. The hues of beauty are 
passing away, and we see clearly and thoroughly into the surrounding prospect. Vice 
has lost her mask, and stands forth in her own disgusting nakedness. The heart of 
man is revealed tous. We trace back the apparently bright and crystal stream of hy- 
pocrisy to its source, and find the polluted fountain from which it flows. We see the 
sordid feelings of self-interest pressing down and strangling the gentle spirit of benevo- 
lence and charity : we mark the cold, calculating abandonment of principle; the be- 
trayal of friendship; the sale of love; the barter of the soul’s salvation for the mess of 
worldly pottage ; and our own hearts grow bitter, and misanthropic, and distrustful : to 
us all men are devils, and ali women something worse. 

‘But again a change comes over us. The torch that has been held up before us, that 
we might gaze at others, is reversed, and we are compelled to look into our own bosoms. 
The light falls upon the dungeon, and the secrets of our own hearts are revealed to us. 
Alas for the sight! The passions we have been condemning in others, are rioting un- 
controlled within our own bosoms. The demons of envy, hatred, malice, lust, covet- 
ousness, ambition, are holding their mad revelry in the inmost recesses of our hearts. 
Vice is the ruling potentate, Sin the prime minister, of the throne. Gaze long and ear- 
nestly, reader, ere you turn away, for on ¢hat look rests your everlasting fate! If in 
disclosing to you your own imperfection, it also casts a light upon a path that will lead 
you afar off from the evils of the flesh; ifit give you resolution to follow in that straight 
and natrow way, well will it be for you that you have learned in time the history of 
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man’s depravity; but if you turn away in anger, and despair, and hatred of yourself 
and others; if you bring yourself to the mad conclusion that there is no virtue or good- 
ness in human nature, the light has indeed shone upon darkness, and the darkness has 
comprehended it not; and bitter, bitter will be the results of your unhappy decision! 
‘Indulgent reader, I will no longer weary you: my sheet is full. And at part- 
ing, what shall be my salutation? Shall I wish, in the courteous language of the 
Spaniard, ‘that you may live a thousand years?’ Shall I desire for you that you 
may not go down to the grave until age has withered your affections, sorrow blighted 
your hopes, disease enfeebled your frame? Would you be as the sickly leaf of autumn, 
clinging to the tree of life, with your beauty lost, your strength exhausted, your com- 
panions gone? Would you desire to totter along the path of the living, jostled by the 
vigorous, sneered at by the unfeeling, forgotten by all? If such be your desire, kind 
reader, even so be it unto thee! But so be it not unto me! I would not linger until 
the fountains of my heart are wasted, and its springs dried up; until the golden bowl of 
life is broken, and the silver chord of affection loosed. The choice is neither in your 
hands, norin mine. The issue is witha holier Being, and it belongs not to us to gainsay 
his decrees. But, (with becoming reverence be it spoken,) there is something beautiful 
in a youthful departure. It is the repose of the noon-day, while thesun is yet shining, 
the birds yet singing; ere the shades of twilight or ef darkness have conjured up the 
mocking phantoms of despair; when hope, and faith, and religion, in their giant 
strength, can burst asunder from the Philistine grasp of sin, and soar upward and away, 
to the brightness of eternal glory! 


‘Give me to live Life's little hour 
With those I love, and sink ere age 
Hath rubb’d my senses of their pow’r: 
Nor war ’gainst Time unceasing wage: 
Cheer, like the primrose, all around ; 
In Spring-tide, gay, in Summer, flow’ring, 
Bloomireg in Autumn still, yet found 
At rest, ere Winter’s ills are low’ring.’ 


‘IT know that there is nothing more honorable and venerable than a holy and estimable 
old age; but let me gaze at it from afar, like the mariner who casts a timid glance at the 
fairy island, around which are shoals, and rocks, and whirlpools. - - + But, dear 
reader! whether you linger to a green old age, or pass away in the meridian of your 


beauty, blessings be upon thee and thine! A happy life,and a happier death! Vale, 
et vale! Farewell, and farewell !’ 


‘Tue Mississippi Busste,’ by Mr. Irvine, has been much quoted in England, and 
translated into one or two French publications. One of the London journals, speaking 
of the South Sea mania, in connection with its mammoth prototype, mentions the fol- 
lowing as among the bubbles which were inflated and burst, about the years 1720-21 : 
‘For building and rebuilding houses throughout all England; for encouraging the 
breed of horses, and improving church lands; for erecting salt-pans in Holy Island; for 
furnishing funerals to any part of Great-Britain; for insuring of horses ; for carrying 
on the royal fishery of Great Britain; for a wheel for a perpetual motion; for drying 
malt by hot air; for building of hospitals for bastard children ; for the transmutation of 
quicksilver into a malleable fine metal ; for buying and fitting out ships to suppress 
pirates ; for importing a large number of Spanish jackasses; for extracting silver from 
lead ; and last and not least, for an undertaking of great advantage, which shall in due 
time be revealed ;’ in which each subscriber was to pay down two guineas, and there- 
after to receive a share of one hundred, with a disclosure of the object; and so tempting 
was the offer, that one thousand of the subscriptions were paid the same morning, with 
which the proprietor went off in the afternoon} 
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*Micromecas, THE CeLestiat Trave.ter.’ — We learn from Mr. Bryant, that this 
satire of Votraire’s was translated into English, soon after its first publication in 
France, and that it thus appeared in this country, several yearssince. It is pronounced, 
however, as fresh asif original, by most of our contemporaries of the public press. Its 
perusal, in our own case, has induced a renewed enjoyment of Guttiver’s kindred expe- 
riences in Lilliput and Brobdignag; and we would commend a like gratification to the 
reader. Even a ‘ thrice-told tale,’ by Guttiver can never prove tedious. His negative 
grounds of comparison, how ludicrous they are! With what solemnity does he talk of 
the stately trees in the king’s park at Lilliput, the tops of some of which he could hardly 
reach with his clenched fist! How becoming is the admiration with which he celebrates 
the prodigious !eap of one of the imperial huntsmen over Kis foot, shoe and all! ‘The 
mutton of the Lilliputians,’ says he, ‘ yields to the English; but their beef is excellent. 
Ihave had a sirloin so large, that Ihave been forced to make three bites of it ; but this 
is rare! A distinguished Lilliputian functionary took a fancy to be jealous of bis wife, 
‘from the malice of some evil tongues, who informed him,’ says Gulliver, ‘that her 
Grace had taken a violent affection for my person; and the court scandal ran for some 
time, that she once came privately to my lodging. This I solemnly declare to be a most 
infamous falsehood, without any grounds, farther than that her Grace was pleased to 
treat me with all innocent marks of freedom and friendship. I own she came often to 
my house, but always publicly, nor ever without three more in the coach, who were 
usually her sister and young daughter, and some particular acquaintance; but this was 
common to many other ladies of the court; and I still appeal to my servants round, 
whether they at any time saw a coach at my door, without knowing what persons were 
in it. On those occasions, when a servant had given me notice, my custom was to go 
immediately to the door; and after paying my respects, to take up the coach and two 
horses very carefully in my hands, (for if there were six horses, the postillion always 
unharnessed four,) and place them on a table, where I had fixed a moveable rim quite 
round, of five inches high, to prevent accidents ; and I have often had four coaches and 
horses at once on my table, full of company, while I sat in my chair, leaning my face 
towardthem; and when I was engaged with one set, the coachmen would gently drive 
the others round my table. I have passed many an afternoon very agreeably in these 
conversations. But I defy the treasurer, or his two informers, to prove that any person 
ever came to me incognito.’ Exquis.tely burlesque as is this defence, it is scarcely more 
so than the picture drawn of the Brobdignagiaa flies, ‘as large as English larks,’ whose 
uncleanly habitudes interfered so wofully with his meals. He notices the lock of a little 
box,very particularly, because he had seen one equally large on a gentleman’s gate in 
England; and he greatly undervalues the tower of the great temple in the capital of 
Brobdignag, which, although three thousand feet in height, is, he thinks, hardly equal in 
proportion to Salisbury steeple! ‘It is by his imperceptible mode of assimilating our 
ideas of proportion to those of his dwarfs and giants,’ says Scort, ‘that Gulliver renders 
lively and consistent a fable, which in other hands would only have seemed monstrous 
and childish.’ The sort of réaction, too, which is produced upon the traveller's mind, 
when restored to persons of his own size, particularly after his return from the land of 
giants, greatly reconciles us to a deception maintained with such accuracy and truth of 
description. 


New Pusrications. — We shall embrace another occasion to notice the following 
works, in connection with other volumes to which we made but brief ailusion in our 
last issue. Unavoidable absence from town, with illness and death in the editor’s 
family, must constitute an ample excuse for the omission of much that would otherwise 
have received attention at our hands, in the present number: ‘Gurnry on the West- 
Indies;’ ‘William Tell, and other Poems, from the German of Scuitter ;’ ‘ Brissane 
on Association;’ ‘Puxcuarp on Congregationalism;’ Disrurne.t’s excellent ‘Rail- 
Road Book for Travellers ;’ Butwer’s ‘Godolphin ;) Hacn’s ‘Musical Magazine,’ etc. 
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Tue Remains or Napo.eon. —The following eloquent and well-reasoned passage 
we take from an article in Frazer’s London Magazine, upon the policy and taste dis- 
played by the French Chamber of Deputies, in removing the remains of Buonararte 


from the ‘ lone isle of the ocean,’ which they have rendered memorable through all time, 
to the gay metropolis of France. 


‘If the true sublime were consulted, Napoleon would be allowed to remain in St. Helena. He 
has itall to himself. He is the sole man buried in the Atlantic who has a distinct burial place in the 
bosom of the ocean. In Pagan mythology Sicily was not more decidedly the burial-place of En- 
celadus, than St. Helena is that of the giant disturber of our own generation. There he lies 
aloue — quite alone —a mark for all wbo sail along the watery ways. The islands and the coasts 
of the tropics have given their last homes to millions of men, since death began in the world, and 
no doubt the bones of many a gallant and worthy fellow are there deposited; but of them who 
takes thought? Those who traverse the highway from Europe to Iodia, from the continent he 
had all but won to the empire which was for ever the dazzling object of his ambition — all who 





‘ on the trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 
Ply stemming nightly to the Pole ;’ 


all whose thoughts turn to the shores of America or Africa; all who go down to the sea in ships, or 
think of wandering over the face of the deep; to them is the tomb of Buonaparte vividly preseut. No 
one passes St. Helena without visiting the willows waving over him. Men going on bold enterprise, 
or sent to goveru provinces equal to kingdoms, or retarning from splendid rule or brilliant con- 
quest; the soldier in quest of fame, the sailor of adventure, the merchaut of wealth, or each bound 
homeward laden with what he sought ; the star-calculating astronomer, the pondering antiquary, 
the learned philologist, the zealous missionary ; these are, no idle yvisitants; and by them is the 
grave of Buonaparte duly hallowed. - +--+ + « There he lies in his ocean resting-place, as 
well-known to ‘ali that haudle the oar, the mariners, and all the pilots of the sea,’as was in 
the days of Arabian Romance the brazen warrior, standing in solitude upon the wave-washed 
mountain of adamant, awaiting the coming of Prince Ajib. So should the earthly warrior abide 
amid his wave-washed precipices, awaiting the more dread summons, the last trumpet-call, 
which will order ‘the sea to give up us dead.’ Sorry, indeed, is the taste, which would 
remove him from this sublime dweliing, to make him an additional attraction among the tinsel 
mummeries of Paris; to confound him with the melodramatic sorrows, the tawdry immortelles, 
the musty wreathes of Pére la Chaise; to take him froma place where his remains will com- 
mand the respect of MEN — and no common mee now pass his tomb — to put him where he willbe 
only a mark for the peering and the jabbering of monkeys; to degrade him from being the genius 
loct of one of the great landmarks of the world; to become an additional raree-show to gratify 
a cockney curiosity, and share the glories of an opera-dancer, a patriotic spouter in the Chamber 
of Deputies, or any other buffoon of the minute, consigned with theatrical honors to the grave.’ 


Meet it is, that even in death he should be himself alone, who when he fell con- 


quered at last, fell suddenly, without bending till he broke; as a tower falls, smitten by 
sudden lightning. 


‘Tue Quaproon.’ — This new ‘ novel,’ by Mr. Incranam, author of ‘ Robert Kidd,’ 
etc., has been issued in London by Bent ey, the highly conscientious publisher of the 
very original Magazine which bears his name. The work would seem to have been 
essentially ‘crucified’ in London; insomuch as to lead us to question whether the 
‘English reputation’ of the author, of which we have sometimes vaguely heard on this 
side the water, be not rather assumed than real. The Atheneum, a journal of authority, 
says of ‘The Quadroon :’ It is ‘a violent story of fine clothes and fierce passions; its 
epoch, the possession of New-Orleans by the Spaniards ; its main idea, the wrongs and 
perils which beset one of those ill-starred beings who give to the book its title. The 
author shows no shrinking or superfluous delicacy in the treatment of his subject. The 
mother is here as willing to barter her child to the highest bidder, as ever was real 
Quadroon ; but such readiness imparts the moral taint of a corrupt society to the book, 
and makes it repulsive. The machinations of Azelie’s too-natural parent, are defeated 
by the purer sense of Renault, her supposed son, and by the mysterious influence of a 
Moorish sorceress — that Wandering Jew-ess of all novelists — who knows everybody’s 
secret, and stalks here and there, committing all sorts of impossibilities, and awing the 
dramatis persone, from the greatest to the least. There is also a fierce, unscrupulous, 
licentious Spanish governor, thoroughly and irredeemably vicious, save for the affection 
he bears to his fair daughter; and there are a series of the grandest possible blue-fire 
and bloody-dagger stage effects, by way of winding up the novel.’ We have our fears 
that the author of ‘The Quadroon’ will not a little lessen the reputation he may have 
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acquired at home, as a clever groupist of melo-dramatic scenes, by publishing too 
mutch —by writing more than he reads. If he would consult his fame, he should 
relieve his hurried novel performances with another series of travelling sketches, like 
his ‘ South-West,’ which was his first work, in more senses than one. 


Tue ‘Broruer Jonatuan.’ — We have hitherto omitted to mention the accession to 
the literary attractions of this beautiful and well-filled sheet, of N. P. Witu1s, Esq., 
who is announced as joint editor with Mr. Wetp. The ‘ Jottings Down in London,’ and 
‘Letters from under a Bridge,’ so popular in the ‘Corsair’ and the ‘ Mirror,’ have been 
resumed in the ‘ Jonathan ;’ and these, with kindred graphic sketches of Ireland, and 
those light and graceful tales in which Mr. Wits is so successful — to say nothing of 
early selections from the best English periodicals, and foreign and domestic correspon- 
dence— must add greatly to the repute and circulation of this mammoth journal. The 
last North American Review thus speaks of Mr. Wix.ts’s prose writings : 


‘The variety and versatility of Mr. Willis’s literary abilities have been strikingly displayed 
within the last few years. He writes a prose style, which, for splendor of diction, brilliancy and 
tastefulness of ornament, and musical flow, will bear a favorable comparison with that of any au- 
thor in the walks of elegant literature, whether in England or in the United States. His language 
possesses that curious but indescribable felicity, that clearness and graphic power, and that grace- 
fulness of racy, idiomatic expression, which wind their way into every reader’s mind, and en- 
chant his senses by their manifold fascinations. His works have had an almost unprecedented 
circulation, in spite of certain grave faults, which drew down upon them the heavy censure of some 
of the British critics. But the critics are not omnipotent; and the writings of a man of genius, like 
Mr. Willis, however light and transient the theme, will he popular, will be read. His‘ Pencillings 
by the Way,’ therefore, notwithstanding their offences against the laws of society in some instances, 
continue to be republished, adorned by all the luxury of the British press. We understand that a new 
edition of his collected ‘ Poems’ is about to appear, in the style of Rogers’ magnificent volumes.’ 


The publishers of the ‘Jonathan’ have found a reward for their untiring enterprise, 


and liberal expenditure, in a circulation altogether unprecedented. They now issue 
thirty-two thousand copies of their journal weekly. 


Arnotp tHe Trairor. — The sketch which occupies the opening pages of the pre- 
sent nfmber, will not escape the notice of the reader; since it is a vivid narrative of a 
succession of events which must preve of interest to every American. We have 
received during the month original autograph letters from Arnotp’s mother to her son; 
from the traitor himself, written at Crown Point, when treason was distilling its poison in 
his bosom ; from Anpre, General Gates, etc., from which we shall take an early occasion 
to make interesting extracts, for the entertainment of our readers. It was no slight 
retribution, that after Arnotp had thrown himself into the arms of the enemy, and 
while he was engaged in a service against his country in which victory could have 
yained no laurels, nor defeat incurred additional disgrace, he was in reality the most 
wretched of mortals. Remorse sat ever at his heart, and gnawed at its cruel leisure. 


To Corresronpents. — The capital desultory paper upon ‘ Wing,’ from the pen of 
our friend Prince Gitzert Davis, will have present attention. ‘Running the Gaunt- 
Jet,’ a third Reminiscence of the late War, will receive an early insertion. The ‘Let- 
ters from London,’ by the ‘American in Paris,’ will be resumed in our next. A 
number of articles, in prose and verse, await that attention which, for certain painful 
reasons, elsewhere stated, it has been impossible for us to devote to them. 


Tue Drama.— Our several theatrical establishments will bein full force, by the time 
our next number is issued. We shall keep our readers duly advised of their various 
attractions. Mr. Bucxsrone, a popular dramatic author, and very pleasant actor, has 


been the only borrowed ‘star’ that has yet shot hitherward from its sphere. His suc- 
cess has been complete. 





